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MEMOIR OF MR. C. TAYLOR. 


Mr. C. Taytor’s mother was a respectable innkeeper in Bath, 
in which city this gentleman was born. Being acquainted when 
a boy, with the celebrated Charles Incledon, he imbibed a very 
early taste for vocal music, and was inclined to devote more 
time to so fascinating a pursuit, than his academic studies ad- 
mitted. Through the medium of Mr. Incledon, he was intro- 
duced to Miss Guest, now Mrs, Miles, who was a celebrated per- 
former, on the ‘piano-forte. ‘This lady conceived that young 
Taylors musical talents promised well for the future; and with 
the view of cultivating them, received him into her family as an ap- 
Prentice ; for the term of seven years, By this means, he obtained 
adequate instruction in the science, and performed at some of the 
& Bath concerts with considerable success. 

@ Music, which to the ear is so delightful, and to the imagination 
sO fascinating, when to be studied as a science, is ab-truse and 
} @iaborious; and requires close application and unwearied perse- 
#erance. Hence it happens, that many persons who feel anxious 

to possess so charming a faculty, become disgusted by the diffi- 
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This was the case with Mr. T. and in the 
a moment of fickleness and sanguine expectation, he abjured 


culty of attaining it. 


music as a professor, and resolved to try his talents as they were, 
on the stage. He made his debut at Southampton where he sung 
two songs in character, for one night only. 

He afterwards returned home and resumed his musical studies, 

Mr. Charles Murray, late of Covent-garden theatre brought for- 
ward Mr. Taylor on the Bath stage in the character of Captain 
Wilson, in the musical afterpiece of the ‘ Flitch of Bacon,” in 
which he acquitted himself in a very handsome manner. 

His success in this character and in La Gloire, which he after- 
wards performed, procured him a permanent engagement. The 
death of Mr. Hutley, which happened shortly afterwards, opened 
to him an advancement in his line of character and likewise in 
emolument. This situation he retained for several years, till 
43803, when at the recommendation of Mr. Elliston, Mr. Colman 
engaged him for the summer season at the Haymarkct. 


He was introduced to a London audience, in the character of 


Lubin, in the late Mr, C, Dibdin’s ballad farce of *‘ the Quaker,” 


in which he met with a most gratifying reception. 

His success at the little theatre induced Mr, Harris to engage 
him for Covent-garden, where the indisposition of Mr- Incledon 
frequently afforded to him opportunities of advancing himself in 
public estimation—Mr. Taylor has performed the part of Paul, 
in ‘* Paul and Virginia,” at Drury-lane Theatre, and beth at 
Windsor and Weymouth, his majesty has frequently been pleased 
to express his unqualified approbation of Mr- Taylor's perfor- 
mance. 

Mr- Taylor's engagement has been several times, renewed at 
Covent-garden, where he continues to be an important mem- 
ber of the vocal corps, 
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To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 




















Dear Sir, 
A Dramatic Reporter, who means to rank as a Critic, should 
| always be correct in point of facts, at least ; errors in taste may be 
excused. 

Mr. Poole is {the author Mr. Mathews’ te to Paris, and not 
Mr. Smith. 

Why are the audiences at Mr. Elliston’s theatre worse judges of 
talent than those who frequent Covent Garden and Drury Lane, 
when they happen to be the self same set of people ? and how does 
a Minor theatre constitute a minor audience? do the first critics 
and the first nobility lose rank or power to judge of theatricals, 
when they pay four shillings instead of seven; or does the short 
transition from Bow Street, to Newcastle Street, occasion a change 
of discrimination it the patrons of a theatre, or of talent in the 
individuals who have been as well received at one theatre as the 
other? Yours, 





FAIR PLAY. 










We think that we know the quarter frem whence this com. 
munication proceeds, and are surprised, —_ at the tone of as- 
perity in which it is written. 

By a reference to our observations on Mr. Mathews’ Trip, it will 
be seen, that we have not positively asserted that entertainment 
to be written by Mr. Smith, but that we understood so. We 
certainly considered the authority from which we received that 
information as adequate ; nor are we yet convinced that it was er- 
roneous. We do not know whether the allowance for want of taste 
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is made in compassion to any supposed need of it on our part; 
ours is at least as unimpeachable, as that of Fair play, or any 
other individual. 

We are not aware, that any remark has ever escaped us, which 
should draw forth the observation of Fair-play on the audiences 
of minor theatres, we are as well aware as he is, that they comprise 
some of the identical personages, who constitute the audiences of 
great theatres, and that persons of rank sometimes attend ‘hem. But 
it is equally true, that the minor theatres are constantly attend- 
ed by a class of persons who visit them exclusively, who seldom or 
never attend the larger theatres, and whose taste is formed on 
the model of the smaller ones. Persons of rank and critical 
judgment, certain], do not lose the power to judge of theatrical 
performances by paying four shillings instead of seven ; but their 
expectations are smaller, they go prepared to witness an_ inferior 
entertainment, and make allowances, (very just and necessary 
allowances) for deficiencies, which they cannot help noticing, and 
many things are tolerated, and even applauded, at a minor thea- 
tre, which would be damned at a patent one. The minor thea- 
tres are advancing rapidly in public estimation, and receive great 
encouragement; but they ought not to crow too soon, or expect 


that they can give the great ones the go by, witha single stride. 


EpiTor. 


SILK. 


In Andersons ‘‘ Hist. Comm, we are informed ‘* that Queen 
Elizabeth (in 1561) wore the first pair of silk stockings ever 
seen in these kingdoms.’’—another author whose name [ have 
forgotten—gives us a letter from’ her successor James when he 
was King of Scotland to one of his nobility requesting the use of 
his ‘‘ Scarlet hose with the Gold Clocks” on a particular day in 
which he was desirous 0. giving the French Ambasador an—“ ex- 
traordinary idea of his magnificence !” 
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LORD BUCKHURST:-——ISAAC HEARNE. 





ISAAC HEARNE. 


The opinions, on old books, of such a man as Hearne, are in- 
valuable to the Bibliographer. The sanction of time, added to 
his industry and opportunities, casts on them an interest, which 
no living, or lately-deceased, writer on the subject can convey. 

It will probably, indeed, be observed, that his letters and ca- 
sual writings raise an higher idea of Hearne as a writer, than 
is produced by his premeditated works. In his prefaces to those 
works the strange jumble of irrelevant matter, which he inserts, 
has drawn on him the stigma of a tasteless plodder, with a vora- 
cious and indiscriminate appetite for whatever is old; witha 
style as formal, hard, and inelegant, as his matter is crude. In 
his letters, his language is neat, concise, and not inelegant; his 
knowledge various and well digested ; and his judgment in gen- 
eral correct and sound. Such perhaps have been the effects ‘of 
ease and carelessness on the one hand; and on the other, of an 
over-anxiety todo well, which gave an harsh formality to the ex- 
pression, and a false constraint, or false ambition to the thoughts. 
The only truly happy language is that which rises in the mind 
together with the idea ; and which thus snatches a propriety and 
‘© a grace beyond the reach of art.”” By this consentaneous act 
there is a coalescence of thought and diction, too exquisite to be 
reached by labour. 


LORD BUCKHUiST. 


It would have been well for posterity, it would have been well 
for the happiness and virtue of Lord Buckhurst, if he had given 
more of his life to the occupations of poetry, and less to thuse 
of a courtier or statesman. How wonderfully powerful he was 
in all those vivid and creative faculties, which, surmounting an 
unformed language and semi-batbarous age, could produce a long 
legend of high-toned images and affecting pathos, unabated by 
passages of flatness, or tiresome detail, or uncouth diction, his 
celebrated tale of Henry Duke of Buckingham, introduced by his 
noble Induction, will prove ! : 
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The extraordinary author lived at least fifty years after the 
composition of this Poem. How fatal must have been the air of 
a court, which would dry up wellesprings of such fertility and 
fire ! 


on 


CERTAIN OF SHAKSPEARE'S COMMENTATORS, 





Some say that Tibbald'’s comments are, 
Most fit to wrap up chandler’s ware, 

While those of Jackson (‘cause he nice is,*) 
Should rather hold perfumes and spices, 
Thus do they talk (not over wisely, ) 

And thus I answer them concisely,— 
Kings are deem'd bad from their abuses, 
But good when put to proper uses. 

Then let their notes go where the store is, 


In vicum vend thus et odores. 
Hipronax, 
April 7th, 1819. 





¢ He appears, indeed, to be a most delicate Gentleman. e. g..—‘ Woull 
draw a blush from delicacy’—* Shock the eye of delicacy’—‘ Macbeth views — 
the daggers as he would a man who had drawn a pair of breeches but haf 
way on’—‘ the allusion is simple and familiar; but the elucidation ¢e 
mands inexpressible delicacy.” Mr. Jackson calls himself a Printer ; bat 
as he talks so familiarly about ‘breeches’ and ‘ inexpressibles,’ and also 
of ‘stretching’ a little,’ (which certainly might be practised if the breech 
were too tight), many have supposed him to be a Tailor. 

It is thought that the question, whether Mr. Zachary Jachson beé 
Printer or a Tailor—will, (like that representing the birtli-place of Homet) 
occasion much controversy some hundred years hence. Judging from #, | — 
ternal evidence, we should incline to the opinion of his being of the latter 


profession, but then we have to set against it his positive assertion in regatl 








to the former. After all, the conclusion will probably be, that Mr. J. 1% 
originally a knight of the needle; and that this his ‘ occupation’ Leilg ¥ 










“Scone”? avother, and a better has been taken up. 
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REPLY TO A PAMPHLET 


ENTITLED 


A few concise examples of restorations and illustrations of Seven 
Hundred passages in Shakspear’s Plays. By Z. Jackson Esq. 
Being a complete refutation of all the ewamples instanced therein. 


By E. D. BAYNES, Esa. 


Translator of Ovid's Epistles, and uuthor of Love and Laudanum. 




























There is nothing more degrading in the literary history of the 
present day, than the venality and party spirit of many of those 
self elected arbiters of public taste, the critical reviews and maga- 
zines. Hence we see authors praised or condemned, as may suit 
the interest or party of the reviewer; we do not even expect to 
find candour, and we are aware beforehand of the opinions which 
will be passed on a publication in the different journals. When 
one of these writers happens by chance to be right as to the 
merits of a work, his triumph is inordinate ; he knows no mode- 
ration, and sets no bounds to his censure or admiration; but 
whether his judgment be false or just, he never confines himself 
to the book, but fastens upon the author, making him personally 
the object of his adulation or calumny. 

These animadversions though excited by the perusal of a review 
on Mr. Jackson’s pamphlet in the Literary Gazette, are not meant 
as applicable to the Editar of that Miscellany, although that gen- 
tleman might have considered that the sufferings or privations of 
Mr. Jackson in a French Prison are no more proper subjects for 
witticism, than the peculiarity of his name is a proof of want of 
ability. 

The editor of the Literary Gazette, cannot be more decidedly 
hostile to the whole of Mr. Jackson’s emendations than I am; 
but in detecting their fallacy, I shall be careful not to give Mr. 
Jackson occasion to remark, that in assuming the critic I have 
lost sight ofthe gentleman. To show that the eighteen speciiaens 


contained in the pamphlet are al! unfounded and uawarranted, is 
Vor. XIV.—No. 81. Q1 
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my present object, nor is there any considerable difficulty in the 
execution of my design. To prove the correctness of the present 
text, or sufficiency of the annotations will in general be all that 
is requisite. Not that Mr. Jackson has not shown in many in. 
stances much ingenuity, but justice compels us to observe that his 
ingenuity has been exerted, not in restoring but in mangling the 
text of his author. I shall proceed to consider his examples in 
the order in which they stand in the pamphlet. 














ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Act HI. Scene, page 144: 


Juliet. ‘* Spread thy close curtain love performing night! 
‘* That run-away’s eyes may wink.” 


That a passage may stand better with some trifling alteration, 
is no sufficient reason for altering an author's text, if sense can 
be extracted from it, as received; were such liberties allowed, 
there would be no end to emending or beautifying, even where no 
obscurity could be found ; words more appropriate than those 
used might be inserted in many passages, even of Shakspeare him- 
self, not that this is the fact in the present instance. The notes 
of Warburton and Steevens are perfectly explanatory of the author's 


meaning; the former shows that Shakspeare terms the night a 
run-away in the Merchant of Venice. 


‘¢ For the close night doth play the run-away.”’ 


The latter quotes a line from the Fair Maid of the Exchange, to 
the same same purpose. 


* The night hath play’d the swift fuot tus-away.” 


“* Juliet” says Steevens, << first wishes for the absence of the sun, 


and then invokes the night to spread its curtain close around the 
world.” 


‘¢ Spread thy close curtain love performing night.” 


next recollecting that the night would seem short to her, she 
speaks of it, as a run-away, whose flights he would wish to Iv: 
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tard, and whose eyes she would wish to blind, lest they should 
make discoveries. Shakspeare terms the stars, eyes, in A Midsum- 














mer Night’s Dream.” 


‘* Fair Helena whe more engilds the night, 
‘Than all yon fiery orbs and eyes of light.” 


«¢ Romeo was not expected by Juliet’’ continues Steevens, “ till the 
sun was gone, and therefore it was of no consequence to her that 
any eyes should wink but those of night; for as Ben Jonson says 


in Seyanus, 





- Night hath many eyes, 
“* Whereof, though most do sleep, yet some are spies,’’ 


Having shown that a meaning, and a very clear one can be ex. 
tracted from the text as it stands, it follows that no conjectura] 
emendations can be admitted, for the simple reason, that it is 


+ not needed. It happens besides, in the example before us, that 


although Mr. Jackson has altered, he has not emended the text, his 
reading stands thus. 


*¢ Spread thy close curtain love performing night ! 
*¢ That un-awares eyes may wink ; and Romeo 
** Leap to these arms, untalk’d of, and unseen,” 


+ why unawares ? night is the season when people generally court 


sleep, and it is, therefore, less likely to steal, then, on them 


" unawares than at any other time. 


Juliet wishes only that eyes should be shut, it is perfectly in- 


q comprehensible, why she should wish them to be closed unawares ; 
* for my part, I should have been tempted to cavil at the word, had 






I found it in the text. 

Mr. Jackson unjustly blames the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
for omitting his preliminary observations to the different exampleg 
of correction ; it is certainly sufficient to expose the errors of an 
author, without wasting time in examining into his reasons for 
hazarding opinions, shown to be decidedly erroneous. Whenever 
any advantage may accrue to Mr. Jackson’s corrections, I shall 
notwithstanding fairly state his observations, and let him derive all 
the support he can find from them, it will be suflicient to mention 
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here that he supposes a literal error to have taken place in the 
composing, and the word in consequence to have been corrupied 


by the corrector from unawares to run-away’s. 











KING RICHARD III. 
Act HII, Scene I. page 371. 


Gloster, ‘* Thus like the formal vice, iniquity, 
** | moralize two meanings in a word.”’ 


«© The adjective formal,” says Mr. Jackson ‘‘ according to its 
general acceptation, is totally unconnected with Vice. Mr. Upton 
says, ‘‘ Vice seems to be an abbreviation of Vice-devil ; Vice-roy; 
Vice-doge :’ from which we infer that the old Vice was the devil's 
deputy. But let me hasten to display the error, and thereby con- 
firm the literatic, that a Vice called the formal Vice was never in. - 
troduced in the old moralities’’ More than once we hear Richard | 
descanting on the imperfect state of his body: he well knows his 
appearance to be hideous, and he seems to glory that his mind 
corresponds with it- Thus alike vicious in mind and _ body, he 
views the external ; and feeling the internal workings of a guilty, 
hypocritical mind, he, in few, expressive words, paints himself a 
devil.” 


«‘ Thus like the form, ali vice, iniquity, 


‘¢ |] moralize,—two meanings in one word.” 


“¢The word formal according to the old spelling was formull, 
surely then any person can perceive how the error originated ; the 
compositor having omitted to put aspace between the form and all, | 
joined the two words; by which the sequent word vice becamea | 
person, and formal its adjective.” | 

«© But what proves the error beyond controversy is, that .ini. 
guity is made the formal Vice: see the reading.—*‘* Thus like the 
formal Vice, iniquity ;” so that Gloster moralizes like Iniquity, 
instead of which, it is his own Iniguity that he moralizes, and 
produces two meanings from one word.” | 

Thus far, and too far, Mr. Jackson, in the words. 





“Thus like the form, all vice.”’ 
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He, here, evidently affirms vice, (a property exclusively of the 
mind,) of the form ; beauty, deformity, elegance may be asserted 
of the form, but certainly neither virtue nor vice which are purely 
mental. Shakspeare then never wrote, ‘‘ thus like the form, all 
vice,’ that the text is correct as received, is plain from Malone’s 
quotation from Twelfth night. 


“ This is evident to any formal capacity.”’ 


which I take to mean common or not ex raordinary capacity, thus 
may the formal Vice, iniquity ; signify the common Vice, iniquity ; 
indeed we find in Shakspeare, and other vid author’s many words 
used in a sense so different from the present, that it is not sur. 
prising that we should sometimes be at a loss, for the exact mean- 
ing which was formerly affixed to them. Dr. Warburton says, 
*« the vice, iniquity, cannot with propriety be said to moralize in 
general, but in the old moralities, he, like Richard, did often mo- 
ralize two meanings in one word.” 

Our author has again used moralize as a verb active in his Rape 
of Lucreece, 


‘Nor could she moralize his wanton sight, — 
** More than his eyes were open to the light,’ 


We are therefore justified in rejecting Mr. Jackson’s emendation, 
and abiding by the present text. 


*‘ Thus, like the formal vice, iniquity, 
* | moralize two meanings in one word,”’ 


KING LEAR. 
Act II, Scene II. page 395. 


Kent. Three suited knave. 


Steevens makes this passage sufficiently clear, three suited might 
mean in an age of ostentatious finery like that of Shakspeare, one 
who had no greater change of raiment, than three suits would 
furnish him with. So in Ben Jonson’s Silent woman “ wert a pi-. 
tiful fellow, and hadst nothing but three suits of apparel.” 
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Mr. Jackson is not however satisfied, and corrects or rather 

changes it, to 











‘¢ T'ree-suited knave.”’ 


which he says ‘‘ requires no degree of argument to convince even 
the most fastidious critic, that our author wrote. Tree-suited 
knave, meaning, a rogue suited for, or who deserves Tyburn | 
tree.” 

Now, though it cannot be denied tnat Shakspeare is guilty of 
repeated anachronisms, it is certainly out of all rule, to predicate 
an error of an author, without any other foundation than a fanciful 
conjecture ; which however Mr. Jackson undoubtedly does, when 
he supposes Shakspeare to have made Kent allude to Tyburn tree, 
in the real or fictitious reign of King Lear. 


Act IV. Scene Ill. page 526. 
Kent. ‘* A sovereign shame so elbows him.”’ 


There is scarcely a play of Shakspeare’s which does not contain 
an instance of his mixing familiar images with the most gublime 
and affecting, it is in fact one of his characteristics ; suchas, in 
Hamlet’s soliloquy. 


** To sleep, perchance to dream,—ay there’s the rub,” 


again, 
‘¢ For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
‘< Th’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
‘*The pangs of despis'd love, the laws delay, 

** The insulence of office, and the spurns 

“« That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

*¢ When he himself might his quietus make 

‘* With a bare bodkin.”’ 










Othello over the body of Desdemona. 






é : Oh ill starr’d wench, 


*¢ Pale as thy smock. 









Romeo to Juliet whom he supposes dead. 
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** Here, here will I remain, 














With worms that are your chamber maids. 


After these instances few I think will coincide with Mr. Jackson 
who thus reads the passage in question. 


A sovereign shame soul bows him; his own unkindness 
That stripp’d her from his benediction, turned her 

To foreign casualties gave her dear rights, 

To his dog-hearted daughters these sting 

His mind so venomously, that burning shame 

Detains him from Cordelia. 


_-In addition, it may be remarked that the line according to Mr. 
Jackson, although consisting of ten syllables, has not its proper 
quantity, when the last syllable is short, the line always, (as is the 
ease here,) to be harmonious, requires eleven syllables, the last 
ee it were superfluous, and not necessary to the measure 
» such for instance are the following. 


“‘] dreamt to night that I did feast with Cesar,”’ 
‘That nature being sick of man’s unkindness,’ 
‘‘ For them, the gracious Duncan have 1 murder’d,”’ 


HAMLET. 


ain 


Act I. Scene II. page 42. 


Hamiet. 1 am glad to see you: good even, Sir. 


Sat ac Rete RRA 


_ “Sir Thomas Hanmer was so well convinced that the present 
j iat: was corrupt, he altered the text from ‘‘ Good even” to 
~ “good morning,” ‘*a change,” says Mr. Jackson, which, if Ham- 

| lets salutation was intended to distinguish the time of the day, 
would be perfectly just ; for, on the determination of Marcellus to 
_ advise Hamlet of the strange figure they had seen, he observes. 


r 


& “ 
if 





and [ this morning know, 
** Where we shall find him most convenient.” 


¢ Doctor Johnson very justly remarks, “the alteration is of no 
simportance, but all license is dangerous. There is no need of 
| Dy change. Between the first and eighth scene of this act it is 
> *Pparent that a natural day must pass, and how much of it is 
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pe 
already past, there is nothing that can determine. The King ha 
held a council, it may now as well be evening as morning” surely 
this ig conclusive but mark Mr. Jackson. 




















Marcellus. ; ** My good lord. 
Hamlet. “ 1am glad to see you good :—even Sir,”’ 


«* Hamlet plays on the word good; and though it is understood 
to mean well ; he at the same time, tells Marcellus, that he is even 
with him in courtesy of expression. Shakspeare rarely if ever plays 
on words without humour, but Mr. Jackson in this most uncalled 
for alteration, not only fails to extract humour from the passage, 
but almost strikes sense out of it. 


SECOND PART OF KING HENRY, IV. 


PR Oe, OT, pe eS NP Pe 
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Act 1K. Scene II. page, 57, | 
Poins. ‘* The answer is as ready as a borrower's cap,” 
the old copy reads. | 4a 
** The answer is as ready as a borrowed cap.” | 
which Mr. Jackson converts into 


‘* The answer is as ready as a borrowed cant.”’ 


Ile observes ‘‘ the cant phrase of the day is ever called a borrow: 
ed phrase, when used by any other than the person who gaveit | 
birth, a familiar cant phrase, then being as current as the coppet | 
coin of the Kingdom, what answer can be more ready than a lor 
rewed cant.” | 

I must repeat, that where sense can be discovered, in the text, 
emendation is unnecessary, therefore unallowable, notwithstand- 
ing it may add to the beauty of the expression, or, indeed, even 
it’s clearness, as is the case with the reading, of ‘* borrower's cap," 
instead of ‘* borrowed cap :” the latter is obscure, but still meal 
ing may be collected from it, ‘‘ as ready as a borrowed cap" mi 
signify that a person is ever more ready to use on all occassi00 
and to put to all manner of purposes, an article he may have bot 
rowed, than if it were his own property in which case he woull } © 
be more careful of it. If this be not entirely satisfactory thee 
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emendation of ‘‘ a borrower's cap,”’ is simple and probable. Mr. 
Jackson’s “‘ borrowed cant’ is on the contrary overstrained and 
far-fetched. Poins, intends to signify something that is on all 
occasions at hand, which may be affirmed of a “‘ borrower's cap,”” 
and even of a ‘* borrowed cap” in the sense in which I have 
explained it above, now, a ‘borrowed cant” being a peculiar 
expression, to be used in conversation requires a corresponding 
> remark to which it can be applied, and consequently is not, at 
7 alltimes, but only, occasionally ready, our author, then, cer- 
tainly did not write, 
The answer is as ready as a ** borrowed cant.” 


(To be continued.) 





© MR. MOORE'S MANAGEMENT OF DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 


Your known impartiality induces me to address to you a few re- 
4 marks, which may perhaps not be altogether coincident with your 





own opinions ; though not partial, you are certainly somewhat 
lenient towards the establishment of Drury-lane Theatre ; and 
the disastrous effects which the errors of its management have on 
its interests seem to induce you to treat those errors with some 


# indulgence. But, sir, these are in some instances so glaring and 
offensive, so insulting to the public, so indicative, not only of 
miserable want of understanding, but of wretchedly corrupt 
feeling, on the part of the prime mover of that ricketty machine, 
that I cannot forbear from placing one or two instances in their 
true light. Perhaps you may not know it, Mr. Editor, but I do, 
® that Mr. Peter Moore ; is bona-fide, and actually, the head man- 
; ager of that theatre ; its whole proceedings are dictated by him ; 2 
he is at once the presiding and the evil genius of the concern ; | 
and his deleterious influence is daily felt and execrated by all per- ly 
Sons connected with it, This I would affirm in Mr. Moore’s 
teeth ; and if he should be base enough to deny it, I would give 
him that sort of retort, which a better man would sooner lose 
Vou. XIV.—No. 81. Qk 
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his life than submit to. Yourself and your readers may think jt 








is fine blustering, under the shelter of an anonymous communi. 
cation ; [ would wish for nothing better, Mr- Editor, than that the 
question of the merits of Mr. Moore's conduct as manager of that 
theatre, should resolve itself into a personal quarrel betweey 
him and me , but at present that is out of the question ; and] 
merely address one or two cursory observations to you, as a sort 
of judge between him and the public, and as one of that body 
only, do I present myself. 

Your critique on a piece called ‘“‘ The Castle of Wonders,’ 
appeared to me perfectly correct ; I thought with you that it was 
the ‘least rational,” I ever saw ; °* a wonder” it was, that any 
manager should presume to produce such a piece ; a still greater 
wonder that it should survive fourteen representations ; but I have 
still the greatest wonder of all to communicate to you, Mr, 
Editor, and one which will be almost too much for your cre 
dence ; that Mr. Moore has resolved, that, that wretched amalga 
mation of absurdities which would disgrace the intellect ofa 
child of ten years old, shall be played FIFTY NIGHTS! in the 
course of the present season. 

I was present, Mr. Editor, at the 13th representation of this 
piece ; it succeeded Mr. Kean’s admirable performance of Othello. 
At the first price, there was a very respectable house, but by no 
means a crowded one. I will venture to affirm, sir, and I wish very 
‘much that I was able to ascertain the point, that the half price 
taken on that evening did not amount to five pounds. Ther 
was no preceptible increase of numbers in the pit ; I don’t think 
half a dozen persons came into the boxes ; the gallery I had no 
opportunity of noticing. At the end of the play at least ome 
third of the audience retired: the first act of the afterpiece was 
hissed throughout ; the audience was then reduced by at least one 
half; and I can confidently assert, that the curtain fell to not 
more than one fifth part of the original audience. Such is the 
public opinion of this piece, and in defiance of this, Mr. Moor 
is determined to repeat it FIFTY TIMES. Anp wuy ? BEcavst 
HIS DAUGHTER WkoTE 1T! What can be said to such manage 
ment ; whatepithet can we ailix to it, which will truly charac 
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> terize it? The strongest which our language can afford wuld 
4q scarcely express the proper extent of reprobation. 

| I can scarcely say who is most outraged by such conduct, 
4 the public, the proprictors of the theatre, the actors who are 
4 thus nightly exposed to public odium, or the authors of Mere 
4 deserving pieces which are withheld. ; 

> Another instance not one tittle differing in point of merit, is 

4 the production and repetition of Mr.Bucke’s tragedy of the Itatiars 

—without dipping deeply into the controversy which has arisen 

on this subject, the master key to which is now fully before the 

) public, viz. the publication of the sixth edition,—I will assert 

® one or two facts, which IE know. One is that the decided and 

] unanimous opinion of every person in the theatre who had seen 

3 this tragedy was against it.—And it was Mr. Moore's influence 

+ and his influence alone, that caused it to be treated with any 

i degree of consideration whatever; it is Mr. Moore’s inftuence 

which has, throughout, fomented all the differences that have 

arisen, that sanctioned the publication of that preface, that 

has countenanced, all the attempts to cast unmcrited odium 

on Mr. Kean, (let the proprietors thank him for that too,) and 

_ which has ultimately occasioned its production, in defiance of the 

‘| most decided opinion of Mr. Stephen Kemble, who by the terms 

E of his engagement, is entitled to pronounce judgment on all the 

j pieces tendered for representation. Further than this, it is the 

} same influence which has persisted in cramming it down the 

’ throats of the public, a second time.—I was present on the first 

_ | Tepresentation, Mr. Editor, and the tumult certainly exceeded 

any thing of the kind I ever witnessed—but when the managers 

; assert, at the bottom of the bill, that a party ‘* equal to, if not 

+ more numerous than” their opponents, required a second re- 

~ presentation of the piece, I pronounce such an assertion to be 

an egregious and barefaced falsehood ; it was palpable, obviously 

: palpable, to the most cursory observer, that nine persons in ten } 
* clamorously demanded that it should be withdrawn.—never was . 
an audience more justly nor more powerfully exasperated, by 
| the insulting contempt with which they were treated. Mr. si 
Kemble was not forthcoming ; and his deputy, Mr. Carr, | 
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seemed ready to say any thing and every thing but just what lp 
ought to have said, that the piece should be withdrawn. Mr, 
Kean’s critical acumen does not at all suffer in my estimation, 
by his pronouncing this tragedy, to be ‘* the worst of the bad;" 
butte leave that questionalone, the outrage upon the public in 
the pertinacious obstinacy of not withdrawing the piece, cannot 
be too severly punished. | 
No, Mr. Ediior, should the audience of Easter Monday entiely 
destroy the interior of the theatre, the managers will be entitle 
to no pity whatever. Could any indecency be more monstrow 
than the absence of Mr. S. Kemble on an occasion, on which 
he was almost sure to be called for ?—But Mr. Kemble was vey, 
excusable ; he felt his rights infringed by the production of the | 
tragedy, in opposition to his wish ; and he considered such an in. / 





fringement of his rights, as an exemption from his duties ; and. 
he was altogether disinclined to face the storm which he had | 
mot contributed to raise, or to fight the battle for another | 
errors. 





If these two instances stood alone, Mr. Editor, they woull : 
suffice to stamp a character on Mr. Moore's administration. |f 
the proprietors are content to see their property thus’ sacrificed to 
the detestable selfishness and caprice of an individual, there 
remains nothing more to be said, I can only observe, that if | 
were the holder of a one hundred pound share, I would rather 
sell it for five pounds, than continue one atom of my property| 
subject to his control. The public have but one remedy, of | 
which they constantly avail themselves, they desert this house and | 
go tothe other. Andas the proprietors do chuse that Mr. Moore, | 
shall have the direction of this concern, L say, that they would 
merit no commiseration, if it involved them collectively and 
individually in beggary. 

I am, 
. Mr. Editor, 
Yours yery obediently. 
Henrietiaesirect, April 9th. 1819. A Looker oN! 
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THE RIDOTTO.—No: XI. 


«< Cette moderne histoire est un peu folle, il en faut convenir—Est ce un 


defaut ?”’ Le Lutrin VIVANT. 
* ® * * 7 a ® . * . * . 


My attention had been, during a considerable part of the per- 
formance, frequently directed to a young man, who sat on the 
bench next behind me. We were near the back of the Pit, and 
his elbow reclined on the balustrade which enclosed it. His age 
seemed about two and twenty; his features handsome, but his 


countenance was marked by a degree of langour, which seemed 


the result of dissipation satiated to disgust ; to this was added, an 
expression still more marked and apparently compounded of the 


4 feelings of regret and anxiety. His rank I could not precisely 
a judge; his dress however was fashionable, and his deportment 
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gentlemanly. Abstracted from the objects around him, involved 
in a gloomy and absorbing train of thought ; his eyes varied from 
their fixed direction, only to snatch casual glances at a certain 
box ; and so often as they wandered thither, he heaved a deep sigh 
and a wild and distracted expression passed his features. Conjec- 
ture would but have wearied itself in the endeavor to account for 


_ his gloomy appearance ; and I therefore could only feel a senti- 


ment of regret, that a person who seemed formed to enjoy and to 
communicate happiness, should, as it might be, by his own im- 
prudence, become the victim of sorrow. 

In a subsequent period, of the evening, as I was leaving the 
box of a friend, with whom I had been conversing, my attention 
was arrested by the following words, uttered in a tone of the most 
earnest entreaty, by a female voice. ‘‘ For heaven's sake, Arthur, 
retire ; you know not to what you subject me by this imprudence. 
My Lord is irritable and jealous in the extreme, and the sight of 
you would enrage him to a degree, 1 tremble to think of.” ** You 
will see me then, on Monday, in Kensington Gardens: promise 
me this, or by heavens, I will not leave you,” was answered in a 
man’s voice. ‘Yes, yes, I will; go, go.” The gentlemen here 
withdrew from the box, and I perceived him to be the same 
who had before attracted my notice. The very little I had 
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observed convinced me, that there were some remarkable cireun. 
stances attached (o the history of this young man, with which, with 
my characteristic curiosity, [ was desirous of becoming acquaint. 
ed, during the rest of theevening I made it my business to enquire 
amongst all the persons whom I knew; and I succeeded in pro. 
curing this information. 

R****** so the young gentleman was named, was, on coming 
of age, entitled to a fortune of about 15001. a year ; and previous 
to that time, lived on an allowance made him by his guardians, 
At the age of nineteen he saw and became enamored of Emily, (the 
Jady I had heard speak to him,) only daughter of the Dowager Lady 
K. Not ina situation to make proposals of marriage, R. did not 
communicate to lady E. his passion for her daughter, but visiting 
at the house continually, possessing a turn of mind greatly similar 
to that of Emily, and occasionally directing and assisting her studies, 
he contrived, without any profession of attachment, to acquire the 
favor of that lovely girl, and to inspire her with a tender affection 
for him in a few months from their first acquaintance. A little mis- 
understanding and some jealous emotion, which arose from some 
prank of Arthur R 
at length developed her attachment to him ; and in receiving her 


’s, and which came to the ears of Emily, 





avowal, he tendered to her vows of a mutual and ardent affection. 

The distant prospect of their union, however, (two years isa long 
time to a youny man of nineteen, and it was impossible for Arthur 
to propose for Emily before he had attained his majority,) occa- 
sioned his passion to fluctuate considerably ; near her person, 
under the influence of her beauty, and the charm of her conver: 
sation, Arthur preferred her to every carthly being ; beheld hap- 
piness only in her, and looked to her as his only good. But in 
the moments of absence, in the tumult of gaiety and dissipation, 
in the emotions of vanity and the intoxication of pleasure, he 
forgot the real excellence of Emily, and was content to accept 
the meretricious allurements of the courtezan, or the frail and 
yielding virtue of the easy victim of his seduction, as its present 
substitute. In his sober and serious moments, he still loved 
Emily; but the vanity which induced him to aspire to a charac 
ter for general and successful gallantry, the volatility which led 
him to snatch at every momentary gratification prevented him 
from cultivating all the delicacy of sentiment and refinement of 
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4 soul, which attends a pure and ardent passion. Gleams of fervor 
* would occasionally play about his heart and emanate from his lips ; 
4 his,imagination would wander amongst unreal sophisticated refine. 
* ments he had his moments of sentiment, or rather of fancy ; 
q but they were without that solid, consistent, effulgent ra- 
diance, which dignifies that love, which has virtue for its 
4 basis, its companion, and its object. Emily, meantime, loved 
him in fervor and in singleness of heart. Arthur was not 
; vicious; he had no evil dispositions in him, and his character 
» possessed many good points ; he often thought correctly and felt 
+ intensely; and he had the art of dressing up his opinions and 

4 his feelings in a guise so attractive, that any one who heard him 

* talk, would have imagined him an enthusiast in virtue. He mark- 

7 ed the bent of Emily's mind, and he frequently felt inclined to 
coincide with her; and thus, without the slighest intention of 
| deceiving her, his discourse induced her to consider him well prin= 
cipled. Vanity, indeed, was his bane ; it was the fruitful mother 
of all his errors; and the wish of being admired and envied, rae 
ther than his sensual enjoyments, led him into all the excesses which 
he committed. Many of these reached Emily's ear, and often 
times did she endeavour, by the gentle voice of affectionate admoni- 
_ tion, to bring him back to the path from which he had strayed. On 
these occasions, Arthur would confess his faults with so amiable 
_ acandor, would trace them so thoroughly to their sources, and 
speak with so much enthusiasm of the superiority of intellectual 
~ pleasures, that it seemed almost impessible that he should ever be- 
| come the slave of vice: Circumstances, however, occasioned long 
and frequent absences from Emily, and these were very inimical to 
Arthur’s constancy, and general propriety of conduct. Indeed, 
+ he was led so very far astray, as to take entirely under his own 
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gentleman, and for whom he had conceived a partiality, and oe- 
casionally to cohabit with her. This reached the ear of Emily, 
_ and was something more than her gentle nature ; yet correct spi- 
] rit could endure ; she found that it was madness to attach one 
_ hope of happiness to this man, and that her only course was to 
endeavor to expel him from the situation which he occupied in 
her heart. Under this impression, she broke off all correspon 










| protection, a lady who had been seduced and forsaken by another | 
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dence with him, signified to him her determination, and banished 
him from the presence. This would have been severely felt by 
Arthur, had he not summoned pride to shield him from the bloy, | 
and fortified himself with the idea, that he couldat any time, make 
a conquest as valuable. He loved her; and had he given way to 
his natural feelings,would bitterly have deplored her loss; but 
he would not allow himself to shed one tear for a woman who dex | 
pised him ; and was anxious to prove to himself and to other, 
how easily he could shake off the yoke. Emily endeavoured ti 
forget him ; and to assist her in this undertaking, she became the 
more willing to listen to any eligible proposals which might be 
made for her. Beautiful and accomplished as she was, these were 
far from few; and taking warning from the conduct of Arthur, 
she determined that steadiness and consistent adherence to prin 
_ ciple should be the recommendations which should have most 
weight with her. Amongst her admirers, was Lord D——, ano. 
bleman who had reached the age of forty, whose information was 
extensive ; his talents considerable, and his life had been marked 
by a system of almost undeviating rectitude. Enthusiasm, refine- 
ment of sentiment, excess of sensibility were not to be looked for 
in him : of these Emily had become suspicious, and she was dis- 
posed to expect happiness rather from a sober esteem anda ra 
tional attachment, than in the romantic fervors of eager passion. 
Upon this system, Lord D. was received, encouraged, approved, 
and ultimately blessed. 

Emily had long renounced as fallacious, those refined ideas of 
perfect sympathy and exquisite union of souls, which by some are 
supposed to constitute the felicity of the married state ; and she 
was the less disappointed in the cool, correct, unvaried conduct 
of her husband. Always respectful, always kind, opposing 10 
wish which was reconcileable to propriety, omitting no attention 
which esteem required, there was yet a deficiency of tenderness, of 
delicacy, of ardor, of a certain something, which Emily thought 
would be very delightful, of which she felt herself capable, and 
which she sometimes thought she should have enjoyed with Ar 
thur. 

Not till the treasure was,in the possession of another, did Arthur 
feel his loss and appreciate its value. Jt was then, that satiated 
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a 
debauchery, his understanding and his heart soaring far above 
its degraded pleasures, he thought how happy he might have 
been. He possessed all that capacity for renfined enjoyment, all 
that longing for superior pleasures, which he had formerly felt 4 
but his ideas were confined, his principles shaken ; virtue no 
longer formed the essence of his desires; and he fancied and 
wished for a sort of enjoyment, which he conceived but cons 
fusedly, -but in which the idea of Emily was closely interwoven, 


(To be Continued.) 
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SCENE IMITATED FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


The following Scene is an attempt at imitation of the style of 
Shakspeare, and supposed to take place in the second part of Henry 
4th. between the return cf Prince John &c. from his expedition 
against York, Mowbray, &c: and the death of the King. 
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Scene the ***,.— Dame Quickly’s: 
- Enter P. Henry and Porns. 


P. Henry. I pry’thee Ned answer me one thing. 

Poins. Marry, my most sweet lord, and twice o’er, and thy 
questioning shoot not a wider flight from the mark of purpose 
than a thief’s answer orthe interrogatory of my Lady Taffety’s 
gentlewoman of the chamber. 

P. Henry. Gramercy ! and thou bee’st as glib-tongued in the 
argument and subtlety of defence as thou art long breathed in 
proviso-making, and thy brains dissolve not in the fumes of 
merry sherris, Justice Greybeard will one day look marvellous 
puzzled, Albeit thy visage telleth a tale in some sort against thee. 

Poins. I beseech thee my Lord the Prince, that art, and my 
Liege, that may be, (saving thy father’s reverence and his son’s 
desert!) crimp me the fiery and apprehensive nimbleness of 
thy anticipations within the fair bounds of charity, and let rope 
and ladder rot outside for they that have consciences. 
VoL. XIV.—No. 31. Qt 
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P. Henry. *1 faith apprehension seemeth nothing tardy-gaited 
on thy part. Thus the let-slips of giddy pated wit, sefve the 
hoofs of the gall’d jade, to kick sparks of inference from con- 
science, the quiet foot of innocence had never encounted. 

Poins. Not so—Your Lordship’s mountain-like meaning was | 
But I thank heaven | 


thou art only a prophet in thine own country, where (and the 


somewhat too gross to o’erstep blindfold. 


venerable adage be not an arrant falsifier) all men are skeptics— | 
ergo—thine oracle is a worthless gift. 

P. Henry. Little better than heaven gave the world when it | 
made thee.—But I pry’thee Ned respond—How thinkest thou doth | 
Falstaff love me ? | 

Poins. As mine hostess for her sack and goodman Bodkin the | 
tailor for his doublet—passing well : 

P. Henry. How sirrah ? 

Poins. The shadow of your royal wing hath masked sundry 
things of aspect most monstrous, and saved the groaning of an 
the Cupolo-Bellied 
Rascal has hairs on his chin—hark ! here he comes. 


axletree tyburn bound more times than 


Falst. (without.) Away—you creature ! away ! 

Dame Quick. Sir John! SirJohn! | willspeak Sir John! 

Poins. How the weak carth groans bencath him !—Since this | 
Jast affair at Gaultrée, he hath blustered hugely. 


Enter Faustrarr and Dams QOvuICcKLy. 


~w 


D. Quick. I pray you Sir John hear me—hear me Sir John! 

Falst- Away you skinned weazel! you incongruity! you mad 
compound of froth aad chalk! you antiquated lump of pewter! 
away ! 

D. Quick. You do me base indignitities Sir John, I am no 
weazel, I am no pound of chalk Sir John, and my pewtet 
beareth honest measure Sir John! 

Poins. Sweet Scignior Levia then wherefore in such a foam ! 

P. Henry. Pry'thee, skeleton-Jack where hast thou bestowed 
hyself these two hours ? and with what unseemly brawling att 
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thou now followed ? 
€ulst. Unseemly brawler thou woulds't have said Hal, for the 
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which mine hostess thanketh thee not !—followed !—and the 





brawler follows me not like my shadow, I’m a villain ! 

P. Henry. Tis thy shadow that followeth the brawler, when 
Pheebus shines in thy face. 

Falst. Thou art the most base-witted prince that ever wore 




































feather. ; 

D. Quick. My Lord—my Lord ! 

P. Henry. What says mine worthy hostess ? 

D. Quick. Here is a civil honest and goodly man without to 
whom Sir John oweth monies for divers goods and a’ will not pay. 

Falst. You lie hostess! 'sblood ! cannot an honourable, portly, 
and withall virtuous knight walk forth o' days, but the 
villanous breath of plebian varlets with patched jerkins, and 
greasy hose, must bully him for monies? monies ?, forsooth ? 
away you leech !—I pry’thee Hal look on this doublet—and in 
verity and conscience (whereof thou hast more than enough for 
a Prince and somewhat less than nothing for an honest man.) 
Name unto me the gross bulk of that sum should compass its 
worth— 

P. Henry. More than thrice the worth of the gross bulk it com- 
passeth or thy tailor is as vile at making as thou art at mending: 





Falst. Most noble Prince Quiddity a truce with thy quips! ex- 
pound unto me I beseech—What value is there in it ? 

P. Henry. Scarce a halter’s while it containeth thee. 

Falst. An’ the rogue have not charged most monstrously, I'll 
be hanged! mine easy—honest simplicity will one day be my 
downfall—’fore heaven! I'll turn sinner and be sharp like the 
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rest of ye! 
P. Henry. Give the man his due. 
Falst. Give the devil his due ! 
Poins. So would’st thou be just for once. 
P, Henry. He will have fat luggage, that reckoning, by’r lady ! 
Falst. Sweet Hal! a word—Thou see’st how honesty is baited 





in this goodly world! hark! and thou wilt pay this oily scoundrel i 
—so! by this right valorous and thrice worthy arm I will win 
thee thine ancient right in France again !—if not—look not to 
be King o’er me! by the Lord I'll none of you! 
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P Henry. Wilt not Mountain ? 

Falst. Ihave said :— 

P. Henry. I pry’thee hostess pacify the worthy man—he shall 
be satisfied anon. 

Falst. So hast thou saved thyself a bloody rebellion hereafter! 
for the which I will give thee these news, hatched from the last 
egg of cackling rumour, ’tis with free confidence reported abroad 
that the stout sheriff of Yorkshire hath (in the true valour and 
hardihood of loyalty) most delectably swing’d those fiery traitors, | 
Bardolph and Northumberland ? 

P. Henry. Ha! bears it the show of likelihood? may it be? 

Falst. But I pry’thee Mad-cap—how thinkest thou of the 
deadly divorce Don Gravity of Lancaster thy brother, and my 


ee 





Lord of Westmorland have made between the weak bodies and 
Wise heads of certain other valiant rebels y’ clept Mowbray, 
Hastings, York, et cetera ? 

P. Henry. E’en as I should think were such mortal schism | 
ordained between the huge body and weak-head of mine infor- | 
mist —excellently weil. | 

Falst, By the beard of bristly Mars! Albeit this hand hath 
atchieved fair exploits of late, 1 am horrid melancholy to think 





what a wold of renown I have as it were let slip me, by hanker- | 
ing after base companions ! body o’me ! but for a certain nameless 
knave of a Prince and his lean bully, I had been still garlanded | 
honourably and carving dainty incisions in rebel doublets, even 
on— 

P. Henru. And by the Rood! it goads me to the inmost soul 
that my adventurous stripling of a brother hath so out-speeded 
me in the fair path of enterprize! while he is whirling on the 
tempest wing of action to the bright goal of honour, I am dally- 
ing the while with fat guts and empty heads ! 

Falst, Why how now! how now! what a plague! is there no 
reason ? no faith? and I have not saved thee from being ut 
terly damned a score of times—call me Infidel ! marry ! thine um 
utterable tricks and monstrous feats of wantoness do ferment my 
honest blood to remember! what a world is this! 
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Enter BARDOLPH. 


confer with you—he saith you must to court speedily. 
begone. 


* proud anon ! 


P. Henry. And Ned! hie thee with this to Chertsey—(Gives a 


® letter) 
>  Poins. I will my lord—adieu! sweet Hal! 


How bared to the black shafts of obloquy ! 
Yielding foul leisure tothe spoiler time 

To riot on my prime of youth uncheck’d, 

And gorge it half away, with scarce one deed 
Of valorous emprize or daring worth 

To gild the hideousness of error oe’r! 

By heaven! the thought hath pinching keenness 





And awakes my soul! the noble change 

I long have purposed and too long delay’d 
Shall every hour from this unto its wing 
Gather fresh ardour—till at length up-reared 
From the vile thing Iam to that [ ought, 
The chasten’d lustre of my course shall win 





More hearts to adoration of my name, 


ah adit as ae 


Than e’er the unyoked eruptions of my youth 
Have for a space divorced to distance cold ! 
Not the proud Phenix in its sunward flight 





Shall more the wond'ring gaze of men up-draw 
Than Lin my regenerate estate ! 

Dazzling the vulgar eyes that late have learnt 
To gaze familiar on my brow : oh life ! 


Thou hast no sting for man like inward passions’ strife ! 
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Poins. What says Mount Vesuvius ? What says fire brand ? 
Bar. My noble Lord theve is a gallant Knight below would 


> P. Henry. I pry’thee Jack—say I will out post him thither— 


*  Falst. By thee mass I do thee too great courtesy! thou wilt be 


P. Henry. (solus). Why what an icy—heartless wretch am |! 


I—. 




































[ Exit. 


[ Exit. 


[ Exit, 


[Exil. 
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DOMBROWSKI; OR, THE PATRIOTS TALE, 
(Continued from page 188.) 


The agitation of her spitits was too great to be calmed by 
ordinary consolation ; she seemed to feel my interest for her, 
but her apprehensions for her friend overpowered every other mo- 
tion.—** He is now in the power of his most deadly foe, of a man 
divested of every particle of generosity, humanity or justice— 
What can we expect, but the most dreadful of results, what can 


avert his fate?’ She uttered these words with a shudder of 
horror, and again her face sunk on her arm: I preceived that 
my presence contributed but little to her ease of mind and of- 
fered to withdraw. She gently laid her hand on my arm as if to 
restrain me and cast on me a look which seemed to say, 
‘© you are now my only friend, do not leave me.” I re 
sumed my seat near her, my attention became fixed on her, 
but our silence was not interrupted. We at length wer 
aroused by a noise in the neighbouring apartment, as if 
Suwarrow and his party were rising from table. I now thought 
it proper to retire, and promising Emilia that I would endeavor 
tosee Dombrowski in the morning, and afterwards wait upon 
herself, I took leave of her, and returned to my quarters. | 
found the Hetman alone, and he engaged me for sometime in 
common place conversation, after which I went to bed, and 
was lost in reflection till reflection terminated in sleep, The 
first idea which struck me on waking the next morning, was, 
that Dombrowski was to be tried or rather that he was to be 
sentenced. I knew the treatment which the Poles experienced 
frum the Russians ; ; I had heard of the murders which had been 
before committed under the directions of the Russian monster; 


and could I doubt how he wonld act when his feelings of private 


malignity were excited ?—No; it was too certain—I knew that 
the council of war was composed of his creatures, of men 
who were trained to perfidy and cruelty under the eye of 
this arch fiend; [ kaew the president was his aid de camp, 
and could I doubt how it would terminate ? The trial, the 


condemnatioa of Dombrowski, were one and the same thing: 
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his treason was construed from his having once borne arms in 











the service of the Empress and having taken the oath of alle- 
giance, and his having subsequently been taken in arms against 
her. Military execution was decreed to take place the next day. 
‘ As soon as I had heard the result of the council, I applied for 
i | permission to see Dombrowski, which was granted, and I was 
admitted to his dungeon. I found him all that I had expected ; 
though weighed to the earth with chains, his countenance was 
serene and benignant ; divested of the severity which had before 
> marked it, it was majestic without harshness, and commanding 
» but not repulsive. He seemed now to have little todo with this 
7 world, he was risen above its feelings and its cares. As I ap- 
proached him, he stretched out his hand to me, and smiled; I 
~ endeavored to smile in return ; his was free and unaffected, pro- 
: ceeding from the genuine feelings of his heart, mine was forced 
and constrained, my heart was paralized by the fate which hung 
over him, and which was to me much more dreadful than it 
was tohim. ‘* My campaign will soon be ended,” he observed. 
I was confused, in atremulous voice, I hinted the possibility of 
Suwarrow’s relenting. ‘No, no,’ said he, ‘* never was virtue 
struggling against vice forgiven. You know not the man, I do: 
to be his enemy and to bein his power, the circumstances which 





would secure a man from the vengeance of a man, is but too 
sure destruction with him. That is a point resolved on by him, 
and now familiar and acceptable to me ; we will say no more 
of it. Idie for Poland, it has always been my wish to do so, true, 
could have wished to have fallen for her in the field, that her 
plains might have drank the blood which escaped with my life, but 
providence willed otherwise. Poland, my friend, is fallen? I can see 
her fate ? vain is her resistance to it; it will serve to establish her 
character, it will prove, it will canonize her heroes, but it will not 
save her ; she must perish: If you could have assisted her, I would 
have recommended her to your notice, if my dying breath could 
have conveyed words of service to her, I would have entreated you 
to waft it to her; but it is past; there remains now but to complete 
the list of martyrs to her cause. But there is another care 
» Which weighs upon my mind, there is a person dear to my heart, 
» Whom my last sigh will bless, he: 1 would commend to your 
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humanity, to your friendship, believe me she is worthy of them, 
She is your coutrywoman, you will probably wish to return y 
England, and | would request of you to take her under yoy 
guardianship and convey her to her friends,” I took his hand 
and solemnly promised to the best of my power to protect he 
from every harm and to deliver her safely to her -relations, 
He thanked me, by squeezing my hand ‘‘it is enough,’’ saij 
he, ‘* give her this,” he drew a small ring from his bosom, com. 
posed of both their hair interwoven with gold thread, ‘ it wa 
her own gift, I could have wished it to lie near my heart till i 
should céase to beat, but I wish her to repossess it, and entruy 
you with it to deliver to her—respect her feelings—treat them ten. 
derly—and if she inquire how you found me, tell her I die with 
sentiments worthy of her.”"—He again cordially squeezed m 
hand ; it was to take leave, he then waved it, as if he wished 
to be alone. I motioned to retire, 1 reached the door of th 
dungeon, and cast one more look at him. He had composed 
himself on his little pallet, and appeared deep in meditation 
Never had I seen a countenance which inspired so much awe. The 
majesty of virtue, internally soaring above vice, the word, and 
adversity, shone resplendantly on it. My heart was full, [ rushed 
from the dungeon, and no sooner turned my back on it, than 
my manhood forsook me, and I burst into tears. When I had 
recovered myself, I regained the street, and spent the day in wan 
dering up and down, refiecting upon the character, the misfor 
tunes the probable end of Dombrowski. I felt as if I were about 
to lose all that the world contained worthy of my admiration; 
I began to be misanthropical, and to think that the determined 
enmity of mankind was resolved to exterminate the only seeds 
of virtue which were left on the degenerate earth. Towards 
Emilia, I felt the tenderest sympathy, the purest fraternal affec. 
tion, and resolved to guard her with the most assiduous care an 
to spare no pains to console her misfortunes, to alleviate het 
misery, and to contribute to her comfort. I continued in the 
open air till evening, when with sensations of mingled respect, 
fear, and tenderness, I repaired to my appointment with Emilit 
I was without difficulty admitted to her presence, and founl 
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i her in the same room which she had occupied on the preceding 


evening, but far different in appearance and manner. None of 
that suftness, of that timid and tender disposition, which had 
before escaped her, was now perceptible. She had resumed all 


4 herself ; she had even risen above herself in self-command 
~ and dignity ; she felt the call which the occasion made on her, 
© that she must now yield or rise superior to her fate, she answered 
t the call, she did soar above her fate. She arose to receive me, 
; and advanced towards me with a firm and commanding gait. She 
* was composed, she was rather stern, the pressure of adversity 
> seemed rather to have hardened her; she was determined to op- 
; pose to it the most unshaken fortitude. For myself, hesitating,and 


confused, 1 approached her; my step was tottering, my voice tre- 
mulous, my whole manner like that of a criminal before ajudge. 
She broke the silence, “‘ you come, sir, to bring me Dombrowski's 
last farewell ; I am all attention to you.” I advanced close to 
her, I took her hand, and placed on her finger the ring, he had 


| given me; I kept her hand for a moment and gazed on the ring, 


I dropped on it a tear, and to conceal an agitation, of which, in 
her presence, 1 felt ashamed, I turned away my head, ‘* that will 
express itto you, madam,’’ said I. When I again raised my eyes 
to her, 1 found her's fixed on the ring. I marked the struggle of 
her soul; all the lover, all the woman within her was rising in 
her breast, whilst her godlike fortitude repressed them She re- 
gained her composure, ‘‘ and with this, no message, sir,” asked 
she. ‘* He said, madam, that he should die with sentiments 
worthy of you, and indeed, madam, he will: he seems to rise 
above humanity.” She sat down again and continued to look on 











} the ring, and she then motioned me to take a seat near her. 


She raised her head to address me, I perceived that the muscles of 


ther face became agitated, and her eyes beamed with an unusual 
jfire. «* Another feature sir is added to this tr»nsaction, of which 


;youare yet unaware. Know sir, that Dombrowski’s life has been 
“in my power, that his pardon has been offered to me, that I have 
{rejected it: Dombrowski may die, but he must not live either 
iby his own dishonour or mine. I know him.—I know his heart 


he would not purchase his life by a blush of mine—judge then, 
Vor. XIV.—No. 81, 2M 
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sir, what would have been his feelings, if he had been restored to 
liberty, to see me the mistress of Suwarrow. Yet, sir, On these 
terms, has his life been offered to me. I have discovered the 
people I am amongst, so totally strange to every principle of vir. 
tue, that they are at a loss to comprehend it. You, sir, are of a dif. 
ferent stamp; you will be able to do justice to my feelings on 
this occasion ; 1 have thought it proper that this circumstance 
should be communicated to you ; if you should see Dombrowski 
again, do not name it to him, it wonld but agitate his last mo- 
ments. For the present I am passive, I refuse nothing, I object 
to nothing, but adieu! 
adieu !" 





no more now—lI shall see you- 


(To be Concluded in our next.) 





THOUGHTS ON COMEDY. 


Mistake or equivoque, is the great source of pleasantry in 
Comedy : at least in the opinion of a great dramatic writer, who 
is acknowleged, on all hands, to be anexcellent judge of stage. 
effect. ‘* I have remarked that fits of laughter on the stage are 
scarcely ever raised but in consequence of some mistake: fo 
instance, Mercury taken for Sosia—the elder Wou'd-be for young 
Wou'd-be.—Valerio talking to Harpagon of the beauties of his 





daughter Eliza, while’ Harpagon imagines that he is speaking 
of the beauties of his strong box. Mistakes and errors of this 
sort, I say always excite a general laughter, and make, indeed, 
the principal feature in comedy, ‘That there are other circum: 
stances, and other incidents which divert us in the representation 








is true ;—but I repeat,—it is only such situations as those above 
mentioned, or which arise from mistake, which call forth the 
greatest applause, or create in an audience that particular plea 
sure which shows itself by the hearty laugh.” De Voltaire. 

Thus speaks the Frenchman, and his sentiment may be exhibited 
as having its foundation in nature and truth. 
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Nothing is more common than to determine on the merits off 
a production by comparison ; yet nothing can be more absun.- 
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And itisin this persuasion this the distinguished poet; already 
quoted has said ‘Il est juste de dunner la preference a Moliere, sur 
les comiques de tous les tems, et de tous les pais.* Mais ne donnez 
point d’exclusion. Imitez les sages Italiens qui placent Rafaelle au 
premier rang, mais qui admirent les Paul Veronese, les Caraches et 
les Correges. En un mot, gardez vous bien de vouloir rabaisser les 


pieces de Theatre, sous pretexte que ce ne sont pas.des Comedies dans. 


le gout de Moliere: evitez ce mal-heureux entélement &c.” and ans 
other, ‘‘pourbien juger «une production, il ne faut pas le raporter 
4 une autre production: Cdst ainsi q'un de nos premier critiques se 
trompa.”’ Now this, it should be observed, is the language of candor 
and taste: for it is certain that a play, though different in every 
particular from that which is held up for a model,—will yet, if 
well executed, be deserving of an equal degree of praise. But 
says the critic, ** it is not the sort of comedy we have been accus- 
tomed to see.” The answer to this will be,—so much the better; 
—since the people have then, from variety, the greater amuse- 
ment ; while the writer of the piece (always supposing it good in 
its kind) will have, by consequence ; the greater merit,;—that is, 
on the score of novelty, and talent united. *‘ Elle produira sur 
le Theatre de la variet® ; et qui donne des plaisirs doit’ toujours 
dtre bien recu.” Pref. sur L’'Enf. prod. And the same judicious 
writer has further remarked—‘‘ Eh! ne me parlez pas de genre : 
tous les genres sont bons hors le genre ennuyeux.” Every kind is 
good except the dull and the tedious.” 

Such are the sentiments of the great M. A. de Voltaire. Be 
itat the same time remembered that the province of the comic 
muse is not to awaken the more powerful passions, or to excite 
what is called interest in the conduct of the plot. Character with 
laughable situa/ions, humorous language, and occasional sent'e 
ment,t constitute the excellence of her art. In a word, the business 





* This an Englishman may be permitted to question. But that Moliere 
is of first-rate talent who will attempt to deny ? It is true, indeed that 
his coloring has been thought too glaring. This however, is a mistaken 
notion. Intrue Comedy such coloring is absolutely necessary for effect. 


+ Interdum tamen et vocem Comedia tollit. Hor. 
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of Thalia is to divert ; and if this she has done, it is all that | 
we ought to expect of her, or indeed to admit : for should more | 
be assumed, it were evidently an encroachment on her sister's | 
rights.—To ‘‘ elevate and surprize,”” she should, indeed, ut. | 
terly disclaim. Murderers, or supposed murderer:, with won: | 
derful disclosures at the end of the piece, are foreign to ber scene, 
Such kind of performances may be called Comedy upon stilts, or 
rather Cumedy run mad. At the same time it must be admitted 
that a production, so conceived,—may be deserving of praise, 
It is, however, a praise that belongs to the novel, and has nothing 
todo in the present ease. There are also compositions on. the 
stage with the name of comedies, but which in fact are satires, 
These too, have undoubtedly merit: yet it is still insisted, that 
such merit is not of the kind to which it pretends But whoever 
is desirous of knowing what comedy really is, must have recourse 
to Moliere.* It is a species of dramain which humour is all ix 
all: plot or story, is absolutely as nothing. Who, for instance, 
has less of perplexity in his plays : less of intrigue as Mr. Bayes ha 
ludicrously termed it, than the frenchman in question? Fable, 
indeed, is highly essential to tragedy, and even a complex fable 
In comedy, on the contrary, so much of story alone is proper as 
may serve to draw out character,—business is actually a fault. 
«« Yet this,’—says an eminent critic, ‘‘ is the taste of our 
comedy. Our writers are all for plot and intrigue; and never 
appear so well satisfied with themselves as when, to speak in their 
own phrase, they contrive to have a great deal of business on 
on their hands. Indeed they have reason ; for it hides their in- 
ability to colour manners, which is the proper, but much harder 
province of true comedy.” 

The wretched and hacknied witticisms touching the Bond-stree! 
lounger and all temporary allusions whatever ;—allusions, which, 
(to burrow the language of the admirable Harry Fielding,) ‘have 
rendered modern comedy as cull as a drawing room,” are not to 


~ 
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© Let it not be supposed that the Aumour of Shakspeare, Jonson, and 
other of our earlier dramatists is forgotten. The writer would here be u0- 
derstood as speaking of equiveque or mistake ; and which was little know! 
or little practised by them. 
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be found in genuine cemedy ; we there expect to find pleasantry 
such as would have been pleasaniry a century or two ago, and 
which will be the same a century or two hence. As before ob- 
served, the wonderful, and the satirical belong in no sort to the 
Queen of smiles. 


ANDREW BECKETT. 





SIR EGERTON BRYDGES ON BIBLIOMANIA. 





‘¢ Heu ! Pietas, 
Heu! Prisca Fides.” 


Ture is a strong opinion among those who are not infected 
with the Bibliomanza, that no books, or at least no works claiming 
the praise of genius, have sunk into oblivion, but such as have 
deserved to be forgotten. I am fully conscious of the power of 
that undue, or adventitious, warmth of admiration, which a 
passion for antiquity is apt to generate in a certain class of 
literati: it cannot be denied that it too often misleads the 
judgment, and encourages a false and whimsical taste. But I 
am sure that the most cold and correct criticism is unjust to its 


own canons by the refusal to admit that there are numerous pro- - 


ductions of former ages, which must have faded from recollection 
in consequence of other causes than deficiency of sterling desert. 
If it be true that great intrinsic beauty or sublimity cannot ob- 
tain, even for a day, the public favor to many productions whieh 

are candidates for fame, may it not equally happen, that the same 
capricious insensibility may throw back into the shades several of 
those which have obtained it? Dr. Johnson seemed to think, that 
by the popular feeling the real pretensions of en author ought at 
last to be trie}. After thirty veors of almost unremitted attention 
to the progress and fate of most of the publications in our domes- 
tic Belles-Lettres, I do most sincerely and.cvolly question this opi- 


nion! If applause and success depended upon unequivocal title to 
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them, it must be permanent ; but, since it is often otherwise, may | 


not the same erroneous fashion, which sometimes takes up wrongly, 
often refuse or negleet unjustly ? Collins, in his life-time, could 
find no readers for his Odes, those most felicitous efforts of an 
inspired imagination ! It will be replied, that the extraordinary 
merits of these poems found their way; and that the world did 
them justice at Jast! But was this blaze of fame the legitimate 
and certain consequence of their beauties? I suspect far other. 
wise ! I doubt, if the notice of the Public, which was at length 
attracted to them, years after death had closed the unhappy eyes of 
poor Collins, was not effectuated by the accidental union of the 
offices of editor of these exquisite productions and of a writer in 
the Monthly Review, in Dr. Langhorne, who, in the character of 
an anonymous critic, had the opportunity to stimulate the naiti- 
onal feeling to what he had thus laudably revived ! Had not this 
lucky coincidence taken place, it might perhaps have been the ill- 
received task of some modern Bibliomaniac, to plead in vain for 
the neglected charms of this extraordinary bard! Some of my 
readers my sinile at this extravagant case! For my part, I seri- 
ously deny its improbability! We might have heard of the ab. 
stract, far-fetched, and unnatural cast of the poet’s imagery ; of 
the fatigue of his constant allegory ; of his frigid want of human 
feelings, of ‘‘ nat which comes home to men’s business and bo- 
soms ;”’ of the whimsical prettiness of his perpetual personifica- 
tion ; of the cumbersome and affected splendor of his diction; 
of his unnatural fancies and goblin taste! We should then have 
been asked, if these are the merits which our factitious curiosity 
would impose on the public notice, if we would thus attempt to 
mislead the sounder appetites of the people, who might safely be 
left to their own undirected choice + ‘In short,” it might have 
been added, ‘‘ Collins has been tried once by his cotemporaries, 
when he had the advantage of all his friends about him, and was 
found wanting ! for mercy’s sake, leave him now to his repose! 
The people have judged! Disturb not the sentence of the only 
true tribunal!” 

But if we were to admit that in reference to the very prime 
qualities by which a work of genius ought to be judged at the 
tine of its production, the public voice is almost always right— 
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still it may be safely contended, that after a lapse of centuries, 
there is a secondary kind of attraction and use which time has 
given to a great variety of books not rich in the highest and 
simplest qualities of excellence. For the purposes of philology, 
for the illustration of mental and moral habits; such books be- 
come treasures of substantial and great value. There is, besides, 
' a generous amusement in restoring from oblivion those who have 


deserved well of their companions in life. 





ON THE PERSECUTION OF GENIUS. 








Non omnia possumus omnes. VikG, 
Quid non mortalia pectora cogis 
Auri sacra fames ? Ib. 

The effusion of real feeling never can be contemptible. Even 
the reveries of the manaic, the dreams of the moping ideot, if it 
were possible to trace them, would afford interesting speculations 
tothe moralist and metaphysician. It is by the unthinking and 
cold-hearted only, by the ‘‘ conceited plodding coxcomb,” that 
such delineations are condemned: and by his contemporaries 
only, isthe man of genius traduced, persecuted, and calumniated. 
But although living in perpetual imprisonment and perpetual woe, 
the light of genius is unquenchable. Clouded indeed it may be 
for an hour, or a day, or even for a longer interval; but its ut- 
ter extinction is a consummation which the combined force of all 
its foes never can effect. The light of genius, the ‘ray from 
heaven,” shines in the midst of all the horrors of external 
darkness, desolation, and solitary confinement. Are these the 
characteristics of a soul which has merited oblivion ?—After the 
lapse of centuries they shall continue to awaken, as at this mo- 
ment they are awakening, the hearts and imaginations of kin- 

dred bards! 

Of the causes which led to the miseries of great poets I doubt 
not that many may be referred to the same unfortunate tendency 
in ordinary minds to traduce and oppress the children of genius 


and sensibility, which has begn the enemy of the poetical charac- 
terin allages, 
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Nothing, I believe, is so rare as that liberality and expansion of | 
mind which enables its possessor to pardon the weakness and | 
aberrations by which genius and feeling are too often accom. 
panied. The wrangling and selfish politician; the puffed-up 
church dignitary, and narrow-minded and stony-hearted special 
pleader ; the voluptuous, the frivolous, and overweening bearer 
of garters and coronets ; the pitiful plodders over endless tables 
of pounds, shillings, and pence ;—such are the characters of 
whom the majority of the human race is composed: and by 

‘these, and such as these, will the frailties and errors of the man of 
genius and sensibility be forgiven? Oh no! It is only when the 
last struggles of the sufferer are long since past—when the grass 
waves over his tomb, and malice no longer triumphs over the 
‘foe thatis low,” that his strains may be praised by congenial 
spirits, and praised without danger of being overwhelmed by the 
opposing torrent of malignant detraction. 

Whatever is not expressed with mathematical concinnity, pre- 
cision, and quickness ; whatever bears not directly upon the at: 
tainment and prolongation of sensual pleasures and contemporary 
applause, (than which last nothing can be more despicable) or on 
the accumulation of riches, is by certain yam deemed con- 
temptible and mischievous. 

When ideas rise above the ordinary routine of business—when 
the mind forgets to accommodate itself to the petty details of 
office, and to the mere empty ceremonies of ‘* that which before 
us lies in daily life’—when the voice falters from the pressure of 
ideas which are too lofty for utterance, instead of lowering it- 
self to some common-place mathematical truism which has been 
repeated times without number—when such traces of a diviner 
nature are manifested, the spite and malignity of such persons 
arise to crush and overpower them. Hence we have to lament that 
George Wither spent his days in a prison—that the divine Spen- 
ser lived in misery and depression—that Otway was starved to 
death—that Burns expired, shrieking amid the horrors of deso- 
late poverty—and perhaps that numberiess lofty spirits have died 

*< unwept, unhonored,” overwhelmed by misfortune, before op- 

portunity was afforded them of becoming known to the world. 
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Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus. ut ad ea judi- 


cium dirigatur.’” QUINTILIAN, 
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1, Original Preface to the tragedy of the Italiaus. 


2. A Defence of Edmund Kean Esq. Being a reply to Mr. Bucke's 


Preface, and remarks on his tragedy of the ‘§ Italians.” 8vo- 
stitched pp. 42. 20th. March, 1819. | 


3. A Reply to the Defence of Edmund Kean Esq. with observations 











in answer to the Remarks on the Tragedy of the ‘* Italians.’ By 
a friend to justice. 800. stitched pp. 31. 


4, ALetter to a friend of Edmund Kean Esq. with hints on the 
possibility of u reconciliation between Mr. Bucke and Mr. Kean. 
By a Lover of Harmony, 8vo. stitched pp. 42. 


5. The Assailant Assailed. Being a vindication of Mr. Kean. By 
C. Author of Letters on the Portland Vase, in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, and the Anti-Jacobin poetry of the New Times. Svo. 
stitched pp. 39. 


6. Preface tothe sixth Edition of ** The Italians,” 


We have here presented our readers with the titles of no fewer 
than six pamphlets, which have sprung out of this Controversy, 
for the two prefaces may be considered as independent pamphlets. 
Some of these have reached a second edition, and all have been 
read with a remarkable avidity. There is one circumstance, 
which more than all the others attendant on this transaction, ex 
cites our wonder ; and this is, that an affair so truly insignificant 
should attract so large a portion of the public attention. For 
this, we cannot, on any principle, account. How long have they 
felt this deep sympathy for disappointed authors ; how often have 
Vor. XIV.—No. 81. Qn 
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they before risen in arms to advocate the cause of neglected 
Poetship ; for whom have they ever testified so much interest, as 
for Mr. Bucke ; and why have they devoted more attention to his 
case, than to that of any of his predecessors ? Is it that his case 
is unparralled and unprecedented ; are the injuries he has sus. 
tained more mighty than any which were ever before heaped on 4 
votary of the muse ; or is his merit so transcendant, are both his 
poetry and his conduct so entitled to admiration and esteeem, that 
the public feel any affront offered to him, as an insult done 
openly to poetic excellence and moral merit, personified in him? 
Neither of these is the case—Poets, to whom Mr. Bucke is un 
worthy to be the pen-mender, have pined in indigence and obs- 
curity,and have sunk under the load of oppression, which has been 
laid on them by managerial ignorance and insolence. They have 
scorned to appeal to the unavailing sympathy of the public: ther 
is a feeling’in the really noble mind when suffering injury, which 
seems to hug the injury to itself as a sort of property, and to bury 
itin the recesses of its own heart. Mr. Bucke on a disappoint- 
ment which could ruffle none but the most common mind,has run 
about with the petulant querulousness of a child for the first time 
sent to school, who thinks the first affront it receives an unpar- 
donable transgression and an unprecedented injury. Before at: 
tempting to commence his career as a theatrical author, Mr. 
Bucke should have read the extant memoirs of several of our best 
dramatists ; he should have counted the cost of his venture ; he 
should have fathomed the depths, Is it new to the public, at this 
time of day, that of all the pursuits to which the human mind 
can turn itself, there is not one so precarious, none so much 
exposed to disappointment, to suspense, to injury, to every har. 
rassing and agitating feeling, as dramatic authorship. Why should 
Mr. Bucke expect exemption from common lot of his brethren? 
an author new to the stage, one whose dramatic merit, (and 
nothing is considered dramatic merit ina theatre, but the power 
of pleasing and attracting audiences,) is yet untried, is of course 
more exposed than any other to neglect and disappointment— 
Supposing for an instant, Mr. Bucke’stragedy to be a produc- 
tion of sterling merit, supposing too, that Mr. Kean’s caprice 
prevented its production ; why is Mr. Bucke to imagine, that at 
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his entrance into a theatre, the feelings, the interests, the 

















whims of every creature in it are to give way to his views ?—Mr. 
Kean is a man whose transcendant professional talent has stood 
for these five years between Drury-lane and destruction, whe 
commands the admiration of the whole town ; is it not naturat 
that he should possess some little influence in the establishment 
he has rescued from ruin? and if he is actuated by some feelings 
of egotism and vanity, some little assumption of authority and 


- exclusiveness, does not the most ordinary notion of worldly policy 


- prescribe some concessions to the caprices of a man in his situs 
' ation, when you look to the medium of his talent for the display 
- of your own ?—If Mr. Bucke has neglected to conciliate such a 


_ man, has he not acted unwisely : and why does he fancy that he 


_ is to get prosperously through the world, without conforming to 


at 
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p*nslogy to that of Mr. Kean, who possessess the same just im- 





_ all received modes of conduct.—Butno : Mr. Bucke’s tragedy is 
__to stand on its own merit, without reference to the opinions of 


Mr. Kean; Mr. Kean, as a servant of the public, is merely to 


_ take the part which Mr. Bucke offers him, to study it with dili« 


gence, and in defiance of every idea and feeing of his own, all 


_ of which revolt at it, he is to labor through a disgusting part, 


to expose himself to ridicule, to hazard his great reputation, 


_ that Mr. Bucke may put in his pocket, the profits of at least a 


_ third night-——Such it seems were Mr. Bucke’s expectations ; but 


_ we would intreat our readers to lay aside any standard of unat- 
: tainable purity of moral conduet,; such as the author of the 
‘. * Philosophy of Nature,” would fain prescribe for the regulation 


: of Drury-lane Theatre, and to descend to the ordinary princi- 
_ ples and feelings by which the transactions of life are regulated. 
_ A theatre has seldom been considered as a place exempt from the 
influence of human frailties ; those who are best acquainted with 
it, know, that duplicity and selfishness are no where more preva- 
“Tent ; hut to allow to it only its just proportion of ordinary mo- 
tives and modes of action, to appeal only to the analogy of 
! other establishments, is an author entitled to expect there, or to 

complain of not finding, the purest disinterestedness, the warm- 
i “est cordiality, and the most lively anxiety to forward his indivi- 
| dual views ?—Let any man whose relative situation bears any 
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portance in his peculiar circle, sav, whether he would not expect 
some concession, some deference from an unknown person, who 
stepped forward and claimed his assistance for his own advantage, 
Itis the false air of novelty which Mr. Bucke has artfully con. 
trived to give to his case, itis the high coloring of misrepresenta. 


an _ 





tion and the energetic importunity of irrepressible eytoism, which 
have succeeded in drawing the public attention to an occurrence, 
which in every theatre of the metropolis, is of the most ordi- 
nary and every day kind, an author's picce being treated with 
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less consideration than he fancies it merits. On this fulcrum, he 


£ 
has rested the lever which was to overthrow Mr. Kean’s popularity, | 
He is not so bad a poltician in theory as he is in practice ; and 
he knows very well, that a man’s popularity is never so precari- 
ous, never so likely to sink to a bottomless abyss, as when it is 4 
elevated to the highest pinnacle ; the history of ages has shown | 
how uncertain is the tenure of that situation. Public attentinf | 


and public feeling strained towards the object, are very suscepti 
ble of an impression totally opposite to that they have before felt; F 
tired of admiring, they are almost prepared tocondemn ; and ther 
enthusiasm in is an instant as strongly against as it once was forf > 
their favorite ; enemies who have sunk under the weight of public f 
opinion, are silently brewing their venom; the solemn calm por fF > 
tends the coming storm; and at such a juncture, the slightest 4 
breath awakens the hurricane, which hurls from his pedestal the 
popular idol, and buries him in the ruins of his former gran = 
deur. Mr. Bucke knows this, and upon this conviction he haf - 
acted ; and we really think, that any acrimony which mightes 9 | 
cape us, would be fully justified, by the egotism and disingenv- 
ousness which Mr. Bucke has throughout displayed. 

What are the simple facts, from which all this quantum of con 
tention has been deduced ; we have read all that has been wriltel 
on the subject, we have, from intercourse with the theatre, learn 
ed more ; we have made every possible inquiry, with the view 
ascertaining the simple history of this tragedy ; and the result of 
our investigation has been this. Mr. Bucke’s tragedy was present: 
ed to the Sub-Committee, and was, by these gentlemen approved 
one of them in particular, and one possessing the greatest influ 
ence, was pleased to take it under his protection, an. promis 
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to produce it. The piece was accordingly first put into Mr. Kean's 
hands, who with that sense of propriety, which usually regulates 
his conduct, consented to perform in it, ‘I'he piece was then read 
in the green room, and was considered by every individual pre- 
sent, as totally unfit for the stage. Mr. Kean was discouraged 
by this ; he expressed his opinion to the Manager and the Sub- 
Committee, that it could hot possibly be successful, and expressed 
his wish for the production of other pieces. His wish was com- 
plied with. Mr. Moore however, still pressed the production of 
this tragedy; and Mr. Kean wearied with solicitations, promises 
not of himself, to oppose any further obstacle to its appearance. 
The disputes concerning the theatre occasion its premature close, 
and the arrangements do not admit of its being brought forward 
that season; it is laid by till the next. Miss Porter's tragedy, by 
some accident, however, obtains precedence ; this happens, like 
itself, to be a production so little adapted for the stage, the cha- 
racters so feebly drawn, so undramatic, so inefficient, as to disco- 
rage the actors from any attempt to throw life into them; they 
go through their parts tamely, and the piece is, as every body who 
had seen it, had predicted, utterly condemned. Mr. Bucke seeing 
this, and knowing that his own tragedy stood no higher in the 
estimation of the performers, wishing to avoid this his inevitable 
fate, and to make a salo for himself, piqued and irritated against. 
Mr. Kean, not because he ever had, but because he never did feel 
or express any enthusiasm for his piece, and judging this to be a 
favorable opportunity for venting his spleen which had long been 
accumulating, voluntarily withdraws his tragedy,writes his tremen- 
dous preface, and threatens to overwhelm Mr. Kean, and the theatre 
with the public sympathy for his vindictive feelings. Here the dis- 
cussion commences. Mr. Bucke prints his tragedy, with all the cor- 
respondence, and makes every effort to inflame the public indigna- 
tion against Mr. Kean, fortunately for himself, he succeeds in draw- 
ing a rather intemperate reply from thatgentlemen ; this furnishes 
ground for further discussion, and excites so much of the public 
attention, as to procure a rapid sale for his tragedy. A tumult is 
excited against Mr. Kean ; his friends step forward in his defence ; 
pamphlets are written ; to these, some of Mr. Bucke’s friends reply ; 
and thus the metropolis is in an uproar, about a tragedy, which 
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ought to have been sent back to the author, as soon as it was 








read, and by him to have been burnt. This furnishes occasiog 
for Mr. Moore again to press the production of the tragedy, in 
defiance of the opinion of Mr. S. Kemble, who, as a correspon. 
dent in another part of our work very justly observes, is by the 
articles of his engagement entitled to judge on such points ; he 
is compelled to yield, and the piece is got up, and by an audi. 
ence, evidently predisposed in its favor, is most unequivocally 
damned. The Sub-Committee, with a most insulting contempt 
for the public opinion, and actuated only by the hope of drawing 
One more good house to the row, again produce it, and again it is 
damned. Such is the short history of this wretched poem. We 
shall not enter into a capitulation of the evidence on the disputed 
points of this narrative, upon which we have come to this conclu- 
sion, but simply assure our readers, that we have sincerely endea: 
vored to extract them from the mass of contradictions which 
have been offered. 

In the name of common sense, is there any thing mysterious, 
unaccountable, aggravated, or enormous in the history of this 
piece up to the time of its being withdrawn, or any thing which 
shall entitle Mr. Bucke to consider himself the most ill treated of 
authors, or to pronounce Mr. Kean the most insolent, selfish, and 
assuming of actors ? On one or two of these points, we shall ven- 
fure some further observations ; but we are particularly anxious 
to divest this transaction of those features of individuality, and 
singularity, which have been attempted to be moulded on it. The 
whole tranasction was common place and unworthy of notice; 4 
bad tragedy had been patronized by a member of the Sub-Com- 
mittee, but was afterwards laid aside, because those who were 
better judges thought it unfit for representation. 

The far greater portion of interest which this subject has ex- 
cited, however, has arisen from the imputations which Mr. Bucke 
has cast upon Mr. Kean ; the actor is a man of some public value, 
if the author is not : and consequently, all persons who pay at- 
tention to theatrical affairs, felt some anxiety as to the stigma 
upon his character, whieh this question involved. There are two 
points on which the parties are at issue. These are, whether Mr. 








Kean «id in the first instance, express himself enthusiastically in 
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favor of this piece, and afterwards as pointedly hostile to it; and 
has he, directly or indirectly, declared, that no tragic play shall 
be performed at that theatre, unless the entire interest is made to 
centre in the character intended for him? If Mr. Kean had mere- 
ly exercised a little caprice, it would have been excusable and 
even natural, in his situation ; and we will flatly assert, that there 
never was an actor of equal eminence, who did not require from 

authors considerable concessions to his fancies ; but the tergiversa- 
tion of which Mr. Bucke accuses him would be conduct of a differ- 
ent complexion, and less easily pardonable. The pamphlets before 

us enter into this question pretty much at large, and capitulate a 

great deal of circumstantial evidence, as to whether Mr. Kean 

ever did or did not express such enthusiasm. ‘That he did, there 
is no proof whatever. Mr. Bucke asserts, Mr. Kean denies. Now 

| throughout this business, there seems on Mr. Bucke’s side, a 

great deal of art and design, and on Mr. Kean’s, a most unguarded 

‘ candor ; and this inclines us to give the greater credit to his affir- 

; mation. Mr. Bucke is ungestionably, the accusing party; the 

" onus probandi, most assuredly rests on him ; he disclaims the task 
of proof, and we must judge from circumstances. There are 
"none, however which bear very directly on the case ; the only two 
_which have occurred to us, have sufficed to convince us that Mr- 
_ Kean never did express any such feeling. It is exceedingly come 

mon to authors and findeed very natural, to construe the slightest 
expression of approbation into admiration; charmed with the 
supposed merit of their own production, every complimentary, or 

even equivocal assent to its worth, appears a coincidence with 

_ their own opinion ; and if you do not flatly contradict them, they 
imagine that your admiration keeps pace with.their own. . Mr. 

\ Bucke seems deficient in none of those feelings of vanity and 
- egotism, incidental to the class of persons, amongst which he 
Tanks himself; politeness and a wish to conciliate those feelings 
probably induced Mr. Kean to express some cool approbation, 
Which was construed by this gentleman into enthusiasm. Mr. 

j Kean’s letter. to him, before the publication of the preface, 
} gives color to this supposition, Again, for our own parts, we 

__ Will venture to assert, that Mr. Kean has too much real taste to 


| Wmire such trash as- * the Italians,” and too little hypocrisy to 
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pretend admiration, The first we hazard on our own opinion of 
the play and of Mr. Kean’s judgment ; and the second is evident, 
from his whole conduct. Mr. Bucke seems dreadfully hurt at 





Mr. Kean’s illusion to his compassion being excited in his favor, 






There is no question, now, that Mr. Kean’s letter was written 








under feelings of irritation, (and he had abundant cause ;) and 






the public mention of such a circumstance was undoubtedly inde- 





licate; but we have not the slightest doubt, that Mr. Kean’s as. 






sertion is literally true. Mr. Mvuore patronized the tragedy; he 
held out to the author the confident hope that it would be pro- 
duced, and would be successful; and when he found Mr. Kean’ 
judgment to be against it, and that that judgment was well 
founded, anxious to redeem his pledge to the author, he 
represented to Mr. Kean the heavy disappointment which 
its then rejection would occasion him, and very probably might 
enter into some exposition of his circumstances, to enforce 
his claim, and thus prevailed on Mr. Kean to sacrifice his judge. 
ment to his compassion, and to undertake the part. This trans 
action is indebted for the whole of the interest which has attach. 
ed to it, to the fallacious air of mystery, in which Mr. Bucke hai 
artfully contrived to involve it; this it is, we are anxious to strip 
















off ; we have taken a good deal of pains to ascertain the simple 





facts of the case, and the whole appears to us as natural and ac 






countable as the most ordinary affair of life; and we deeply re 
gret that the intolerable and disgustingly encroaching egotism 






and vanity of Mr. Bucke have been able to raise it into so undue 






an importance in public estimation. One fact our research has 
been able to ascertain positively ; that if Mr. Kean ever did ex 
press, even the most remote hope that this tragedy could succeed 







in representation, he was the only creature in the theatre that did. 
On the other point, there is still less evidence before the public, 
simply the assertion of a correspondent of the Champion Sunday 
Paper, who sent a sort of rough draft of a tragedy, to Mr. Kean, 
in which either one of two characters might be “ written up,’ % 
the principal. Our readers may perhaps be able to conceive som 
idea of a tragedy, of which, when it was reduced into form, either 
of two characters might be made the hero; how much unity 
design there could be in it ; and how very desirable a character 
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either of these optional heroes could be. To this, Mr. Kean ex- 
presses an unwillingness to play any character, in which the chief 
interest does not centre. And in this he is perfectly right, hig 
remark is simply this ; ‘no part can be worth playing, in a tra- 
gedy in which there is not an uniformity of design and an unity of 
action ; between the two heroes, the interest must bé divided and 
lost ; and if you would have either of them efficient, you must de- 








termine on him as your hero from the commencement, and make 
’ the other characters subordinate to the interest you wish to centre » 
- inhim.” Mr. Kean did not think it necessary to enter so far 


into the explication of the rules of dramatic writing, to this un- 


_ known tyro; but this is the interpretation which we put on his 
_ sentence, and we appeal to all candid readers, whether it be not 
_ a fair, candid, and natural interpretation ; whether it does not 
- reconcile all improbabilities, and render Mr. Kean’s letter at once 
intelligible and creditable to himself; and we appeal to Mr. 
_ Kean, whether it was not his real meaning. That this is a rule 


observed by all good dramatic writers, is unquestionable; and thé 


_ play of «‘ Oretxo,” which has been appealed to, to decide moré 
questions than one in this controversy, may very satisfactorily 
- elucidate them all. This play has been cited as an evidence, that 


Mr. Kean does not object to perform in a play where there is a 


second character, approaching in importance to the first, and 


capable of displaying good acting :—and on this point it furnish. 


- es conclusive evidence: he has even performed the second charac- 
ter, Jago. But, says one of his attackers, if you admit this, you 
_ must admit then, that Shakspeare has written. play with two 
- heroes; childish remark ! Let a boy of six years of age go and see 


that play, will he be in any doubt which 15 the hero; or could 
any mortal, two removes from an idiot, ever fancy Jago the hero 
of that play ? It is a masterly drawn character, it admits of the 


_ richest display. of acting, but he no more divides the interest with 
- Othello, and can be no more justly called the hero of the play, 
_ than the Duke of Venice or Ludovico. As to interest, much more 
) attaches to Michael Cassio. As far then as ‘‘ OrHELLo,” can 
_ throw a light upon this subject, it confirms Mr. Kean’'s judgment, 
' and illustrates his good sense and propriety. Further, if any man 


: 


_ who has witnessed the brilliant display ‘of Mr. Kean's genius, (yes’ 
Vor. XIV.—No. 81, 20 
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genius !) which the performance of Othello affords, and can then 
suppose him to be so narrow minded as Mr. Bucke, and the cor. 
respondent of the Champion do, (it is the peculiarity of little 
minds to measure others by themselves,) or so mad as they would 
have him believed, let him enjoy such an opinion, Mr. Kean cap. 
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not suffer by it, for such an opinion is even beneath contempt, 

We have taken some pains to arrive at the bottom of this story, 
and to lay before our readers the real truth ; and the conclusion 
at which we have arrived, is this, that Mr. Kean’s conduct is in 
no respect blameable, but in the want of temper in his letter to 
Mr. Bucke, published in the morning papers. And on the other 
hand ,—we confess that the impression produced on our minds by 
Bucke’s first preface was decidedly unfavourable to Mr. Kean, . 
and that it has been by the protraction of the controversy and 
candid investigation alone, that that impression has been re- 
moved —— that Mr. Bucke is the most assuming, importunate, 
vain, and egotistical of authors, and the most sanguine, weak 
minded, and uncandid of men—that his hopes were in the first in- 
stance unduly elevated, and his irritation, malevolence, vanity, 
and misrepresentation were upheld, promoted, stimulated, and 
directed by Mr. P. Moore. 

We have a few words to say on the representation of this trage. 
dy. It was one of the most weak and ill advised measures, which 
has signalized the management of this theatre. The deliberate 
judgment of those who from experience in dramatic affairs, and 
from their situation in the theatre were entitled to judge, was pro- 
nounced against it- ‘To have performed it against this, merely to 
gratify a member of the Committee, would have been very wrong. 
But the author chuses to withdraw it, and in a bullying preface to 
menace the theatre and the actors with popular vengeance in his 
behalf. He publishes such a preface; and then, in defiance of 
their own judgment, to be bullied into performing it by his sense- 
less clamor, was the height of weakness and childishness. Was 
it simply with the hope of drawing one good house? And is it 
come to this; is one good house so great an object, that charactet 
propriety, consistency, must be all sacrificed for that object’ 
The management must have been aware that a tumult would en- 
sue ; that such a tumult must be another blow at the expiring 
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reputation of the theatre. Yet they hazard it ; and they reap the 
fruits ; they have not had one good house from that day to this. 
What an example does it hold out; will any rejected author sit 





down contented after this? he has but to publish a menacing 
and incendiary preface, and his piece is performed. Who wished 
it to be performed? why its original patron to be sure. It is as- 
serted on the part of the theatre, that it was performed in obedi- 
ence to the public voice, but this we are disposed to deny. How 
had the public voice been expressed ; when, or where, or by what 
organ, did the public demand the representation of this tragedy ? 
In the whole course of our intercourse with society, we have never 
heard a single individual speak well of the piece, or express a wish 
that it should be performed. Had it not been performed, Mr. 
Bucke and the herd of miserable scribblers who have ranged them- 
selves under his banners might have vomited forth their spleen to 
eternity, without being able to agitate the public mind, still less 
to occasion a tumult in the theatre. 

Mr. Bucke’s preface to his sixth Edition contains little besides 
some extracts from different newspapers, giving an account of 
the transactions of that evening ; we have, in another part of our 
work, given what we considered to be one of the most faithful. 


He seems, however, to aim at two different and even inconsistent 


inferences ; for he wishes to show that the majority of the audience 
were in favor of his tragedy, and likewise that the tragedy has 
never had a fair hearing. It is very seldom that a decided mino- 
rity is very strenuous in urging a point, when they perceive num. 
bers to be so greatly against them; andif the majority in his 
favor was as large as he supposes, it is strange that they could not 
awe their opponents into decorum. 

It is very little likely that the friends of Mr. Kean, or any 
other person adverse to this tragedy, would be so far interested 
in their opposition, as to protract it so pertinaciously, or to carry 
iton so vehemently ; but it is very natural that Mr. Bucke, who 
had so much at stake, who pledged himself to come triumphant 
out of the controversy, and all those who felt friendly towards 
him, or whom his influence could reach, should strain every 
nerve to control the public voice, tv counteract opposition, and 
(0 carry the question by any means, fairand unfair. And when, 
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in addition to this. we consider, that Mr. Bucke had succee ded 
in impressing the public mind, for the moment, with the idea 
that he was an injured man ; when we consider how very ready 
John Bull is to take side with the oppressed, and when acting 
under certain impressions, how little disposed he is to listen to 
reason ; the fair inference will be, as the fact really was, that the 
audience assembled at the theatre was most decidedly and po. 
werfully prepossessed in favor of Mr. Bucke and his tragedy, 
This was literally the case. We were surprized to remark how 
much effective force Mr. Bucke was able, on this occasion, to 
bring into the field. His friends generally and judiciously dis- 
persed through the house, anxiously endeavored to conciliate the 
good will and co-operation of all their neighbours, whilst they 
endeavored to deter by menaces and insult, all who presumed 
to oppose. Toa certain extent, they were successful; and what 
clearly marks the favorable disposition of the house, is, that on 
the rising of the curtain, the applause was universal; not 4 
hand in the pit but was clapping, whilst bravos resounded from 
every part of the theatre.—The first tumult was occasioned by 
the misunderstanding about the Prologue, and after that was 
settled, good humor was restored.—The favor of the audience 
extended to all the insipid detail of the first two acts, and part of 
the third ; nor was it till the most impartial, and indeed, many 
of the partial, spectators were thoroughly disgusted, with the 
puerility, absurdity, and ennuyant qualities of the piece, that the 
storm of disapprobation became awful ; from that period it in- 
creased ; the decided friends became wearied by their successless 
efforts, and even ashamed of the cause they had espoused, and 
we will flatly assert, (we have as much right to speak to the fact 
as any other spectator,) that at the fall of the curtain, nine per- 
sons out of ten, were, at the very least, hostile to the piece 
and required itto be withdrawn. We never were present at any 
representation where the favorable disposition of the audience, in 
the first instance, was so strongly manifested,and where their final 
disapprobation was so decided and unequivocal.—The obstinacy 
of the management in persisting to venture a second represe?- 
tation was most provoking, and would palliate, if not excuse, any 
excess the audience might have committed. We can impute it only 
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to their eager desire of: attracting another full house ; in this 
they were most deservedly disappointed ; and they have been, as 
we before observed, sufficiently punished, by empty benches ever 
since. So much for the question whether the tragedy had a fair 
hearing. 

We have not particularly adverted to the different pamphlets, 
the titles of which are affixed to this article ; but we have care- 
fully read them all; and such of our readers as have done the 
same will perceive how far our remarks bear on the different ar- 
guments and suggestions of the respective writers. 











One thing rather excites. our surprise, respecting these pam- 
phlets.—In his preface, Mr. Bucke makes frequent and ostenta- 
tious mention of his acquaintance and intimacy with literary 
characters and first rate critics; we wonder therefore, that he 
was unable to prevail on some of these eminent personages to 
wield the pen on his behalf; it does not appear to.us that a great 
deal of talent has been exercised in defence of Mr. Kean; but 
really the pamphlets on the other side are, in point of style and 
arguments, the most contemptible trash we ever read, that en- 
titled ** a letter to a friend of Mr. Kean,’ and intended as a reply 
to the first defence of Mr. Kean, in particular. It pretends to be 
satirical, but itabounds only with a despicable, pointless, sneer- 
ing scurrility. It suggests the possibility of a reconciliation be- 
tween Mr. Bucke and Mr. Kean: why is any such thing neces- 
sary; what are they to each other; or what are they ever likely 
to have to do with each other? Mr. Kean is at the head of his 
profession, and as far as we may so consider dramatic authorship, 
Mr. Bucke is at the very bottom of his. This writer, who possibly 
may be Mr. Bucke himself urges the propriety of Mr. Kean’s 
endeavoring to conciliate hin; what is Mr. Bucke’s anger to 
him ? it becomes Mr. Kean to make concessions to the public ; 
but if he were to do so to Mr. Bucke, we should entertain the 
same sentiment for him, which we do for the other. 

We have done. If we have expressed ourselves on this subject 
with more asperity than our readers may approve, we shall 
deeply regret it; but having, in the first instance, been impressed 
with an errgneous notion by Mr. Bucke’s misrepresentation, and 
having since detected the impostyre, we have felt it our duty to 
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Jay before our readers our genuine and unbiassed opinions, and jt 








is possible that our indignation at what we consider a vile attempt 
to calumniate, may have occasioned us rather to exceed the 
bounds, which strict propriety might prescribe. 


Original Worctrp, 


“¢ Magazines are of great service to thuse who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, aud destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable,” SvUTHEY. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO MYSELF. 


3 


What remains to the pilgrim on life's dreary waste, 
When the flower of his manhood and fortune is past, 
When the hopes of his youth are all vanish'd as air, 
And he wavers between new born hopes and despair ; 
To recall that this life’s mixt with anguish and joy, 
That, nor pleasure, nor pain is without it’s alloy, 

To revive the fond visions of happier days, 

When HE danced in the sunshine of fortune’s bright rays, 
To stop his rash vow, that this world is but woe, 

That sorrow’s enthron’d, and that tears ever flow ? 
Yes, he may call to mind that his fair days once shone, 
And smile at the memory of joys that are gone. 


Or what to the lover’s despair-broken heart, 

An influence soothing and sweet shall impart, 
When he pictures to fancy, with love’s warmest glow, 
That one only treasure his heart own’d below ; 
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When he views all her beauties, in memory more bright, 
Then when her dear form last was torn from his sight, 
When her virtues he traces, her love, and her truth, 
Where maturity’s fruit, joined the blossoms of youth, 
When he hears the last promise her parting love gave, 
Her, whose spirit’s above, tho’ her form lines the grave ; 
What on earth shall induce him to still linger on? 

Oh! he dotes on the memory of joys that are gone. 


And what when fell sorrows, this bosom oppress, 

And hope’s beam refuses the dark hour to bless, 

When adversity frowns, and the world chills with scorn, 
By friendship unshielded, contemned, and forlorn, 
When for dear friend's departed, I heave constant sighs, 
And love not it’s joys, but it’s anguish supplies ; 

When memory mocks me with happiness past, 

And griefs still augmenting, increase on me fast ? 

Oh! what shall support me thro’ this dreary scene ; 
The thought what Iam, or what might have been ? ' 
Ah! no! though each hope for the future is flown, 

I’}l still cling to the memory of joys that are gone. 


E. H. 





BALLAD. 


s 


If love, be the source of the anguish, 
_ With which those bright eyes overflow : © 
Ah! long fate may doom thee to languish, 
Nor e’er put an end to thy woe, 
| Silly Maid ! 
If love be the cause of the sorrow, 
That chills thy young bosom to day ; 
‘Twill be long e’er hope dawn on the morrow 
To chase ev'ry tear-drop away ! 


Silly Maid ' : 
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LINES TO MARIA. 


Ox her expressing an opinion that I was a thoughtless Jester. 





Have you thought that the smile which unconsciously plays, 
As on your mild features with pleasure I gaze ; 
Speaks a heart but for gaiety framed ; 
Or has the wild laugh which so vacant escapes, 
As joy takes it’s thousand fantastical shapes, 
As levity’s token been blamed ? 
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Has Maria whilst marking these symptoms in me, 

Imagin'd my heart from each sentiment free, 
That awakens a tender emotion ? 

Has she thought that the smile and the laugh were dlone, 

The expression my features have constantly known, 

And: prove to loose mirth my devotion ? 


; 


ae ne 


If thus you have judged—** ah! how ill is he formed, 
With a heart by no generous influence warmed. 

For the friend of a woman you've said. 
To sympathy’s glow, sensibility’s strain, 
With another's joy brightning or weeping with pain, 
His feelings are callous and dead. 








‘¢ And to such a one, shall I, confiding, impart, 

The woes and the pleasures that circle a heart ; 
So widety distinct from his own? 

For my sorrows a laugh; for my pleasures a smile, 

Expressive of pity, and pointed by guile, 

And sarctasm’s soul-galling tone. 










«‘ These these are my lot should I ever select, 

A friend from that heartless insensible sect ; 
Whom pleasure and gaiety claim: 

Let them triumph in scenes of fallacious delight ; 

Let the lounge fill each day and wild tumult each night, 

Which know nought of joy but the name. 
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«But the joy which makes every feeling heart glow, 
The dearest a virtuous man can eer know ; 
The heart of a woman to share. 
On souls of a different texture must beam, 
Nor e’er shed its lustre o'er gaicty’s dream ; 


Nor mingle with pleasure’s false glare.” 


And were J, Maria, what here you have thought, 

Were my heart with no worthier sentiments fraught, 
Your justice I freely would own ; _ 

But throbbings, Maria, which thrill thro’ this heart, 

A sigh that will burst, and a tear thac will start, 
And sweet sensibility’s tone. 


To me are by far more congenial more dear, 
Than ought that the world can afford ; 
Than its riotous joys, which tho’ bright they appear, 
In a soul of true feeling can never inhere, 
Nor one lasting delight can aecord. 


Oh yes! I can feel all the rapture which flows, | 
From the peneive, the tender, the mild ; 

Let my pleasures be tinged like the delicate rose, 
Which soft extacy yielding wherever it blows, 

Are by no dissipation beguiled. 


But oh! the sensation I most dearly prize, 
Is the lustre that sparkles in beauty’s bright eyes ; 
As on me with approval they shine. 


They speak peace, they speak triumph, they sweetly declare, 


I am worthy the heart of dear woman to share ; 
Shall I read this, Maria, in thine ? 


Vor. XIV.—No. 81. 
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SONG, 


Air—** Sul margine dun rio.” 





When evening breezes mildly blow, 
And all day’s tumults cease ; 

Where streams in gentle murmurs flow ; 
And all around breathes peace. 

What shall my pensive mind employ, 
From every care to free ? 

I shail turn to life’s best dearest joy. 
And think on love and thee. 


When pleasure’s smile no longer gleams, 
And sorrow weighs my breast, 

When hope withdraws its placid beams, 
1 sink with care opprest. 

Ah! whither shall my heart then turn, 
To what sweet refuge flee ? 

With passions fire it then shall burn, 
And throb for love and thee- 


LINES. 


By a Lady, on receiving her Lover's Portrait. 





When fate first adverse to our plighted love, 
And friends unkind determined we should part ; 
When no remonstrance could their pity move, 

And all of joy was taken from this heart. 


’Twas then, when on my lips of death-like hue, 
Your last sad kiss distracted you impressed ; 

When from these circling arms my Henry flew, 
And with him every hope or thought of rest. 
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’Twas then you promised that the Painter's art, 
| Should soon again restore thee to my view, 
: But what had this avail’d without your heart, 
Without the promise that you'd still be true. 







My heart, my soul are surely joined to thine, 
And thine to mine, the two no power can sever ; 
Thy form without thy heart will ne'er be mine, 

And Hymen may unite us, yet, for ever. 











emmmens GB 


‘Theatrical Pnquisition. 





‘* Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis,” CL AUDIAN. 












KING'S THEATRE. 






1819. 


~ March 30. Il Don Giovanni ;—Le Marchand D’ Esclaves. 
April 3. Camilla—Grand Divertisement—Telemaque. 
— 13. Hl Don Giovanni—Ibid. 


—— 17. ll Barbiere di Siviglia—Spanish Divertisement—Le Marchand 
D’Esclaves. 


—— 20. Ibid—La Reunion Villageoise—Telemaque. 
—— 24. L'Italiana in Algieri—Spanish Divertisement—Paul et Virginie. 








CAMILLA. 


Saturday April 8.—The only novelty which has been produced 
at this theatre, since eur last, has been less successful, than any 
which we remember, for a long time back. Camilla, indeed, 
boasts but little interest, in point of plot, and is undramatically 
constructed; and)the Music, by Parr, though it has scientific 
merit, has too little melody to be pleasing to English ears. The 
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circumstance which principally contributed to its ill success we 
apprehend, was the little opportunity it atlorded to the principal 
performers, for displaying their talents ; the whole of the business 
rested on the inferior performers, and Garcia and Bettocny aps 


peared, only towards the conclusion.—This opera was so ill re. 
ceived, that it has not since been repeated. 

We lovk anxiously forward, in common, with all admirers! of 
truly beautiful music, for the production of Mozart’s delightful 
opera of Il Flauto magico, which cannot fail of furnishing a mos 
exquisite treat. Though some of the parts will be very well filled, 
by Betiocui, Corri, Garcia, and ANGRISANI, we are somewhat 
apprehensive, that the present company boasts scarcely sufficient 
strength, to do justice to this masterpiece of art. We understand 
that some promising and accomplished pupils of Mr. Addison, 
have been engaged, to assist the representation. 

The arrival of Monsieur and Madame Durort, who are announce: 
ed to appear in anew Ballet on the 27th, will be an immense 
accession of strength to the Ballet department, which will 
then be as efficient as we ever recollect it. We hope that the 
Ballet from Milton’s Comus will net long be withheld ; nothing 
can be more admirably adapted to furnish that entertainment in 
perfection. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


1819. 
Mar. 31. Oratorio. 
April 1. Brutus—Castle of Wonders. 
=—_—— 2. No Performance. 
—— 3. Italians; or the Fatal Accusation, with curtailments and alterations 
by the Author. The nmusic incidental to the Play composed by Mr. 
T. Cooke. Alfonso, (King of Naples,) Mr. Bengough, Fontan, 
Mr. Powell, Scipio, Miss Smithson, Angefo, Mr. D. Fisher. Pre 
pertio, Mr. Hamblin, Manfredi, Mr. H. Kemble, Cavallo, Mr. B. 
Phillips, Sciolto, Mr. Coveney, Albanio. Mr. Rae, Spalatro, Mr 
Smith, Anyelina, Mrs. W. West, Agnes, Miss Couke, Marcelli, 
Miss Scott, Cluudia, Mrs Glover.—Sleeping Draught. 
12. Lhid.—Castle of Wonders. 
13. Jane Shore, Jane Shore, Mrs. W. West.—Abudah ; or, the Tali 
man of Oromanes, The voeal musick by Mr. Kelly. The Overtur 
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and Melodramatick musick, composed by Mr. T. Cooke. Mbudah, 
Mr. H. Kemble, 7ke Cenius Burhaddar, Mr. Bengough, Fadlah- 
dattah, Mr. Harley, Genius of Riches, Mr. Ley, Osmyn, Chief of 
Arabs, Mr. Coveney, lst drab, Mr. Smith, 2nd Arab Mr. Ebsworth, 
Selima, Miss Cooke, Zemroude, Mrs. Bland, Hag of the Box, Miss 
C. Carr, Queen of Pleasures Miss Carr, Vymphs, Miss Tree, Miss 
Witham, Miss Halford. 

14. Romeo and Juliet—Abudah. 

15. Wild Oats—Ibid. 

16. Inkle and Yarico,—Seeing is Believing ;—I[bid. 

17. Honour; or, Arrivals from College. ‘he music incidental to the 
Comedy, composed by Mr. T..Couke. Colonel Villiers, Mr. Gattie, 
Villiers, Mr. H. Kemble, Sir Jasper Jay, Mr Harley, 77emor, © 
Mr. Penlev, Captain O'Carolan, Mr, Johnstone, Duncan, Mr. . 
Williams, Old Thomas, Mr. Hughes, Robber, Mr. Ebsworth, 
Emmeline, Mrs. W. West, Flora, Mrs, Orger, Molly Mrs. Hughes, 
Fanny, Miss Cooke— Ibid. , 

19. Ibid.—Ibid. (prices raised.) 

20. Ibid.—Ibid.  - 

21, Busy Body.—Lover’s Quarrels.—I bid. 

22. Speed the Plough.—Abudab. 

23. Cure for the Heart Ache —Heroine ; or a Daughter’s Courage. 

24. Rivals, Julia Mrs, W. West,—IJbid. 


ane 


HLTH 


THE ITALIANS; OR FATAL ACCUSATION. 


Saturday April 3,—As this tragedy was before the public long 
previous to its being acted, there is no occasion for our present- 
ing a detail of the plot; which abounds indeed in absurdities 
and possesses little of interest —Of all the dramatic exhibitions, 
we ever witnessed, this was, indeed, the most disgusting. Apart 
from the riotous behaviour of the audience, of which we have 
given a full account in another part of our work, the paltry 
nature of the play, and the miserable acting it displayed, con- 
stituted the most contemptible stage performance we ever beheld. 
Many persons have affected to admire this tragedy, as a beauti- 
ful poem; some have even ventured to assign merit to it as an 
acting drama; of minute criticism we consider it totally ua- 
worthy. Asa poem, it is in many places, absurd, and in more, 
puerile ; there is scarcely one burst of genuine passion, from 
beginning to end, but a tedious recurrence of insipid description, 
which should have no place in dramatic poetry.—The diction, is, 
in many parts, absolutely childish, and the only passages which 
seem {0 us to reach even the standard of mediocrity, are the 
namby-pamby verses assigned to the Page.—The incidents and 
situations are throughout absurd and undramatic, and extorted 
from the audience, not, AFFECTED OR FORCED, but genuine and 
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irrepressible laughter. Of character, it does not contain one trait, 
The King, is simply a king—and the Queen scarcely a woman.— 
Manfredi is a villain, in the broadest and most general sense, 
without one feature of individuality. Angelo is a lover, and Pro. 
pertio a walking gentleman—And dlbanio a thing, sui generis, to 
whom we can assign no genus, but hisown. Angelina isa pretty 
loving lady, Fontano an old blind gentleman, and Scipio, whom 
a contemporary critic terms the most interesting of pages, is 
part hero, part poet, part ideot.—It may contribute to throw 
some light on Mr. Bucke’s assertion, that Mr. Kean was jealous 
of the importance and interest which would attach to this part, 
to observe, that it has been successively in the hands of Mrs, 
Orger, Miss Cubitt, Miss Halford, Miss Witham, Miss Smithson, 
and at length found its way down to Miss Jemima Scott, a very 
pretty, interesting little girl, who is engaged as a third dancer, 
and who, by the bye, played, it quite as well as it deserved, 
And with regard to the same assertion, as respects Fontano, we 
may come to some conclusion, by observing it played by Mr. 
Powell. Ofall the persons collected together to represent this 
monster of the drama, but three seemed at all disposed to make 
it a vehicle for the display of acting—Mrs. West, throughout, did 
all she could for it; Mr. Rae seemed very desirous of entering 
into the spirit of his character; and went through the first two 
acts, and part ofthe third, with considerable energy ; but heat 
length seemed utterly lost and bewildered in the maze of inex. 
plicable absurdities on which he had entered ; and was obliged 
to abandon all hope of producing dramatic effect.—Mrs. Glover 
felt this from the beginning ; and Messrs. Bengough, Fisher, 
Powell, H. Kemble, and the rest walked through their parts with 
the utmost indifference ; indeed, it was rather hard to require 
a performer to act, without giving him a character.—Miss Smith- 
son, on the first night, and Miss J. Scott on the second, would 
fain have given some importance to the improvisatore, but the ut- 
most they could attain, was to get him well: laughed at. We 
have already given too much room to this wretched abortion, and 
will drop the subject, with the earnest hope, that we shall never 
hear, nor be called on to say, more about it. 
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JANE SHORE.=——ABUDAH ; OR, THE TALISMAN OF OROMANES, 


Tuesday, April 13.—The tragedy of ‘‘ Jane Shore,” was per- 


i formed this evening, the heroine by Mrs. W. West. Her: per- 


formance of this character only adds another proof, to the many 


_ we have already had, that this interesting actress possesses tragic 
- powers of the highest order. The tone of deep feeling which 
- pervades this part was admirably preserved and forcibly sustained; 


nor could we, in any part of the play, have desired any improve- 
ment. Mrs. West does not express dying horrors with all the 
nerve of Miss O'Neill, but the remorse, the resignation, the deep 
silent woe, and final exhaustion of the unhappy Shore were pour- 
trayed in a manner fully coincident with our own conception. 
Some persons reproach Mrs. West with imitating Miss O'Neill; and 
as far as playing tragic parts in the first style, can be so termed, 


she certainly does.—It may likewise happen, that two women of 


genius may conceive the same character or passage in the same 
way; but it does not follow, that the second in rank should be an 


imitator of the first. For our own part, we have never perceived in 


_ Mrs. West any identity of manner, or any sign of a servile imita- 
_ tion; she seems to us, to have style peculiar to herself, and in 
- some respects differing widely from that of Miss O'Neill. Mrs. 


West frequently displays touches of tenderness, which even, sur- 


_ pass her beautiful rival ; these are her fort®; whilst in nervous 


energy, strength of passion, and commanding dignity, she is 
certainly her inferior. Miss O'Neill's merit is too genuine and 


of too high an order, to shrink from competition, orto dread a 


rival; let not her admirers, then, be anxious to detract from 
the talent which ranks next toher’s, by stigmatizing it as imita- 
tion, which is of all other faculties, the least entitled to commen- 
dation, Mr, Rae’s Hastings was a very fine performance. On the 
whole, we piefer his representation of this character to that 
of Mr. Young. In all the tender parts, the scenes with the wo- 
men, he greatly surpassed that excellent actor, who does not 
seem to have been formed by nature for a lover; but in the 
declamatory part, Mr. Young, no doubt bears the palm. We 
have too much respect for Mrs. Glover's talent ever to wish to 
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see her in tragedy. ‘The other characters were respectably filled, 


and the play went off with considerable eclat, though the au. 
dience was very thin. 

This tragedy was succeeded by a dramatic romance, taken from 
the first of the Tales of the Genii. The original story has been 
pretty closely adhered to, and the principal incidents preserved, 
in the following order, 


Abudah, a rich young merchant of Bagdat, blessed with a lovely wife, 
and all the external circumstances that gild life with a superficial charm, js 
yet subject to one annoyance, which proves an alloy to the pleasures of his 
existence. His apartment is infested with a box, which resists all attempts 
to remove it ; and a diminutive hag, who inhabits it, nightly disturbs his 
repose, with her exhortations to seek the Talisman of’ Oromanes, in which 
aloue he can find happiness. Wearied by her perpetual persecution, dbu- 
dah, is tempted to fly from her importunity and commence the search, The 
Genius Barhadden however, warns him from this pursuit; yet dreading the 
continued nocturnal visits of the hag, he neglects this warning, and resolves to 
prosecute the enquiry. For this purpose, he publishes a proclamation, offering 
the reward of ten thousand sechims to whoever shall disclose the spot, where 
the mysterious talisman is concealed.—A stranger offers himself, declares the 
valiey of Gothim to be the place, and offers to conduct 4budah thither. Hein- 
forms him, that the talisman is in the possession of the Genius of Riches, whose 
favor must be conciliated by a most munificent present. Abudah abandons the 
arrangements to him, and a suitable present being prepared, the caravan de- 
parts, under the direction of the stranger, to the valley of Gothim, Arrived 
at its destination, the stranger points out to Abudah, the entrance to the 
palace of the Genius, and in departing, discovers to him the neglected 
Barhaddan, Abudah, however advances; his present is received, te 
Genius is propitious and the brazen chest, secured by twelve locks, which 
contai:is the inestimable treasure, is given him, One of its properties is to 
transport the bearer whither he wishes ; aud by its assistance, dbudah re- 
joins the camp and his followers, in the valley, Here they are attacsed and 
defeated by a party of Arabs, and 4budah and his box are captured. Chain- 
ed in acavern, he bitterly reproaches the hag whose wicked suggesticns have 
betrayed him intothis peril. She appears, tells him that the talisman can 
be of no use, thus locked up in the chest; that he must seek the keys, 
which are in the custody of the Queen of Pleasure. And receiving ‘his 
promise to pursue the task, releases him from him chains, and by the agency 
of the chest, dbudah is conveyed to the gardens of pleasure. Here, lihe- 
wise, he succeeds in propitiating the ruling power, and after treating him 
with a banquet, enlivened by music and dancing, the Queen of P.casure 
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abandons to him, the keys. Heeagerly proceeds to unlock the chest, which 
he has no sooner done, than the illusive scene vanishes; he is in his own 
chamber, and the chest is empty. The Genius Barhaddan again appears 
to him, condemns to the chest the intrusive hag, and assuring Abudah 
that ‘implicit obedience to the will of heaven is the only means of secur- 
ing content, which is the true Talisman of Oromanes,” takes his leave, in 
an aerial car, and leaves Abudah to profit by the lesson he has received. 


The allegorical moral which runs through this little story con- 
stitutes its principal recommendation, and renders it very pleas- 
ing in its dramatic form.—The hag’s nightly intrusion represents 
unruly desires and roving inclinations ; these lead the man to the 
pursuit of riches, though his good genius, or conscience, warns 
_ him that they may prove unsatisfactory. Riches obtained, they. 
are a sealed chest, till the possessor applies them to some use; 
the evil spirit within first suggests pleasure, as the means of haps 
piness, and as he plunges into this, his conscience forsakes him. 
After having revelled in all its delights, and drained its cup to 
the dregs, he discovers the emptiness of its joys, and though he 
has fathomed the chest, it is barren of happiness. Happy is it 
for him, if at this juncture, his good genius should return, and 
impress fully on his mind the conviction, that virtue and content 
are the only true happiness, condemning to that barren chest, 
the wild and misleading imaginations, whose yanity he has 
proved. ; 

To dramatize this little story, did not require much skill ; but 
itis neatly and elegantly done ; the dialogue never rising to the 
heights of poetry, nor yet sinking into insipidity. Fadlahdallah, 
the major domo of Abudah, is a comic personage, who is very 
amusing, and agreeably relieves the more serious tendency of 
the piece. The poetry of the songs is exceedingly pretty, and 
far surpasses what one usually finds in dramatic pieces; and the 
music, by Kelly, though boasting no originality, is very delight- 
ful. Mr. H. Kemble, ss Abudah, and Mr. Harley, as Fadlahdal- 
lah, exerted themselves with considerable success. This is one 
of that kind of pieces, which require every adventitious aid, that 
can be afforded them, and are meant as vehicles for splendor in 
scenery and decorations. . Such aid, however, was denied to. 


i “ Abudah ;' there was ong new scene, the palace of the Genius 
Vox, XIV.—No. 81. 2 Qa 
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of riches, certainly a very splendid one; but for the rest, thy 
seemed the very refuse of the scene room, and such as would no 
be presented with a new piece,jin a barn. The procession migh 
have been taken for the company of old clothesmen, with th 
insignia of their vocation ; there was not a banner, that did ag 
seem as if it had served to sweep the stage for the Inst six months; 
the cars, trophies, &c. were quite worm eaten. Had the ex. 
pense which was lavished on that wretched specimen of dramatic 
insignificance, ‘‘ the Castle of Wonders,” been bestowed on this; 
it would have rendered it a popwiar and attractive entertain. 
ment. 








HONOUR 5; OR, ARRIVALS PROM COLLEGE, 






Saturday, April 17.—This evening was produced, a new Come 
dy in five acts, of the above title, from the pen of a Mr. Cron. 
well. The plot is as follows.— 7 


Edwamd Villiers, a young student of Oxford, an ardent lever; but a rigi 
moralist, leaves the University to proceed to the seet of his unele, [Cold 
Vidéers, whose daughter, Emmeline, is the object of his passion. The me 
tive ef his abrupt departure is to assure himself of the constancy of bis fair 
eousia, which he had never before suspected, but of which he now entertains 
some reasonable doubts, in consequence of hearing that she is on the eve of 
being united to Sir Jasper Jay, a military foping, or rather, in the dandy 
phraseology, an exquisite of the first order. Before he arrives at his unek's 
residence, he casually meets with Tremor, who is also a student of Oxferd, 
and a coxcomb of the same genus with Sir Jasper Jay. This troublesome 
fop, having lost his way on the heath, resolves to obtrude himself on Young 
Villiers, and desires to accompany him every where; but the latter having 
previously written to Emmeline, apprizing her of his intended visit, and ap 
pointing an interview in his uncle’s garden, is anxious to get rid of his imper 
tinent acquaintance, which however he is not for some time able to effet 
At length am opportunity offers of whieh he avails himself. The atier 
tion of beth is suddenly arrested by the dulcet notes of a love-born damsel, 
who wazbles from a cottage om the road side, and Zremor, quite impatient 
to see the sweet siren, enters and discovers Flera, who had been s- 
duced by Sir Jasper Jay. Edmund continues his way in the meantime, até 
having reached the destined spot, gains over Duncan a Scotch gardener, @ 
his interest, by whose contrivance he obtains an interview with Bmmelit, 
and is assured of her unalterable constancy. Edmand new sets out on & 

remmen to Oxford, and im his way is desenied by, Flora from her cotings ¥F 

dow, who allures him to enter, by the atratagem of aingjng 3 favourite # 
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which he had often heard sung by his fair Emmeline. Flora now discloses 
to Edmund, in all the wildness of distracted love, the passion which she had 
long cherished for him ; while he is expressing his surprise on the occasion, 


Sir Jasper Jay suddenly enters, upbraids Flora with being unfaithful to him 


and charges Edmund with having seduced her affections. Edmund repels the 
imputation, and Sir Jasper Jay, who is a coward at heart, still vaunts his 


courage, and proposes a duel, which the other declines from a principle of? 


strict morality, while he declares his intention ef going immediately to Colo- 
nel Villiers to expose the character of his intended son-in-law. Six Jasper 
however, gains access to the Colonel before him, and represents Edmund as 
an abandoned profligate, who had seduced Flora.—This assertion is strength- 
ened by a letter from Flora herself to Colonel Villiers, written for the purpose 
of exciting his indignation against Edmund, whose marriage with Emmeline 
she sought, by that means, to frustrate. ZYemor, who is the bearer of the 
letter, confirms, in every particular the statement made by Flora, and such 
is the effect produced by it on the mind of the Celoned that Edmund is abso- 
lutely discarded from his favour and protection. In the mean time Captain 
0’ Carolan, an Hibernian, as the name will readily indicate, having arrived 
from India, comes on a visit to his friend the Colonel, and by the officious in- 
terposition of his good-nature the villany of Sir Jasper Jay, and the pitifal 
meanness of 7'remor, are fully exposed ; and, as a conclusion to the whole, 
Edmund and his Emmeline are, uf course, united. There was a sort of under 
plot in the piece of unseemly courtship between Duncan, the Scotch gardener 
who appeared about sixty, and a young waiting-maid, who might be well 
taken for his daughter. 


Whatever could induce the management of this Theatre, to 
bring forward such a piece as ‘‘ Honour,” it would puzzle any ope 
to devise, still more what could induce them to call it a Comedy. 


The merest novice in theatrical affairs might have pronounced 


the fate of this production at a glance ; it boasts not one single 
requisite of dramatic excellent. The plot is not only confused, but 
childish, and totally barrea of interest. Of character, there is not 
one trait, in the whole dram : pers: at wit, not one attempt; not 
one situation to excite either anxiety or laughter ; but a dull suc-’ 
cession of exits and entrances, of insipid dialogue, without ten- 
dency. The story, such as it is, is undramatically conducted ; 
you are as near the end in the first act as you are in the fifth; 
the catastrophe is brought about with legerdemain rapidity; a 
husband, who is conducting his bride to church, is turned off, 
and another substituted, who goes to church in his stead. ‘Ihe 
only attempt at Comedy, was made by Mr. Haruey, by dressing 
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himself as a dandy exquisite, frequently ejaculating ‘* pon my ho. 
nor!’ and lounging about the stage in dandy style ; this was alto- 
gether a conception of his own, unwarranted by any thing in his 
part. Mr. Jonnstone’s character might just as well have been 
called Chinese as Irish, for any thing characterestic that it contain. 
ed. And to see Mrs. Oncer, wandering about on a heath, by 
moonlight, with dishevelled hair, and mad, was truly absurd. Her 
character was a lady kept by one gentleman, and making love to 
another. This Piece has been played but three times, and that 
was twice too often. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


1819. 

Mar. 30. Marriage of Figaro—Husbands and Wives. 

—— 31. No performance. 

April. 1. Evadne—Cymon. 

—— 2. Oratorio. 

—— 3. Rob Roy Macgregor—Love, Law, and Physick. 

=—— 12. Jane Shore—Fortunatus and his Sons; or the Magick Purse and 
Wishing Cap; The overture and music composed by Mr. Bishop. 
Fortunatus, Mr. Farley, Ampedo, and Andelochia, (Fortunatus’s 
Séns) Mr. Duruset and Mr. Abbot, Shadow, (Servant to Fortu- 
natus, Mr. Blanchard, The Caliph of Alexandria, Mr. Connor, 
King Athelstan, Mr. Chapman, Tke Princess Agrippina, Miss 
Foote, Fortune, Miss Beaumont, Vice, Miss Logan, Virtue, Mrs. 
Faucit. 

—— 13. King Henry the Fourth part Ist. Hotspur, Mr. Macready, Falstaff, 
Mr. Yates—Ibid. 

——~ 14. Marriage of Figaro—Ibid. 

—— 15. Evadne—Ibid. 

~—— 16. Ibid—lbid. 


—— 17. Heart of Mid-Lothian; Lord Oakdale, Mr. Egerton, Wilmot, (bis 
Secretary) Mr. Connor, Laird of Dumbiedikes; Mr. Liston, 
George Robertson, Mr. Macready, David Deans, Mr. Terry, Rat- 
cliff, Mr. Emery, Sharpitlaw, Mr Blanchard, Saddletree, Mr. 
Simmons, Mrs. Balchriste, Mrs. Davenport, Effie Deans, Miss 


Stephens, Jeanie Deans, Miss Brunton, Madge Wildfire, Mrs. C. 
Kem! le.—Deaf Lover. 


—— 39. Ibid —Fortunatus. 

—- 20. Ibid—I]bid. 

baeenaeaed 2). Evadne—Ibid. 

=_—— 22. Heart of Mid-Loth an—Ibid, 

—— 23. Evadne—Paul and Virginia—Bon Ton. 
w=—— 24, Heart of Mid Lothian—Critick. 
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FORTUNATUS AND HIS SONS. 


Monday, April 12.—After the Tragedy of Jane Shore, was pro- 
duced a new melo-dramatic spectacle, of the above title. The 
story of which, is as follows :— 


It opens with the view of an enchanted wood in Cyprus, in which Fortuna. 
tus is bewildered. - After much fatigue, he at length falls asleep, upon which 
| the wood is transformed into a splendid temple, belonging to the Goddess 
Fortune. Upon one side appears the seductive abode of Vice, aud on the other. 
the thorny path of Virtue. Fortunatus having awaked, finds himself con- 
fronted by the dazzlirg torm of Fortune, who, descending trom her allegori- 
cal vehicle, informs him that he is at liberty to make choice of any one of 
seven gifts which it is in her power to bestow—health, wisdom, riches, &c. 
Virtue and Vice alternately try to win his preference. But Vice prevails, and 
Fortunatus, having decided in favour of Riches, is invested with a magical 
purse, not to be exhausted by the most boundless extravagance. He enriches 
his family, as may be supposed, goes to Alexandria, whither his fame had 
gone before him, and is introduced to the Caliph. Ihe Caliph is possessed of a 
mighty treasure—a wishing cap—which in an evil hour he exposes to the eyes 
of his visitor, who artfully contrives to place the cap upon his head, and utter- 
ing the necessary aspiration, is suddeuly elevated into the clouds, to the utter 
consternation of the Caliph. Fortunatus, after a short stay at Cyprus, takes 
flight into England, to the Court of Athelstan, for whose daughter he enter. 
tains a passion beyond the power of all his magical possessions to assuage. 
She beguiles him of his purse; love and revenge prompt him to force her 
away. He brings her to a furest, the tress of which are thick with tempting 
fruit. He ascends one of the trees to taste the fruit, but the fated cap falls 
and Agrippina seizing‘ the the precions moment, fixes the cap on her head’ 
_ andis out of sight in an instant. The loss of the cap is not to Fortunatus 
his only affliction. The charmed fruit of which he had partaken shoots in 
two horrible horns from his head. Virtue, however, appears, and recommend- 
ing him the use of a fruit possessed of an antagonist quality, his horns quick- 
ly disappear. Agrippina had also unwarily tasted of the former tree, nor 
could all her beauty: and innocence preserve her from the odious tokens of 
herimprudence. Fortunatus, however, returns in disguise to her at her fa- 
ther’s palace, and by administeriug a proper quantity of the virtuous fruit, 
she is restored to the proper smoothness of her head. The lover has not 
done with her yet. Obtaining both his cap and his purse, he conveys. by the aid 
of the former, the devoted maid and himself to his country and home, where 
Virtue appears, gives Agrippina to one of Fortunatus’s sons, and finally set- 


tles matters so much to the general satisfaction as to establish herself in the 
exclusive worship of all parties, 
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The title chosen for this piece was truly appropriate ; fora 
mere spectaclej it certainly is. The scenes and the dresses are 
as superb as any that were ever displayed ; and these cons- 
tituted the whole merit of the production; for the story, 
incidents, dialogues, &c. were all of them demerits. Had it been 
thought necessary, a very interesting and pleasing succession of 
incidents might have been constructed from the story of Fortuna 
tus with his magic purse and wishing cap; but instead of this, 
the person who furnished the outline of this entertainment has 
chosen to rescue from its merited oblivion, the musty trash of 
Decker, and to amuse the holiday folks with his antique absur- 
dities. Really we think it might have been as well to regale them 
with some nonsense which should have the charm of novelty, 
All the approbation which this piece has obtained, was pointedly 
directed to the splendor of the decorations ; for the drama was 
too feeble to please, even an Easter Monday audience. : 


THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 


Saturday, April 17-—The long promised musical drama, from 
this celebrated tale, was this evening produced.—It is the third 
instance in which Mr. Dibdin has borne the palm from the drama- 
tists of Covent Garden. Some persons expected, that a very effec- 
tive piece would be formed from so dramatic a tale, by Mr. Terry, 
who had been so successful in Guy Mannering. For our own 
parts, we never did greatly admire the opera of Guy Mannering, 
and always thought that a much more powerful drama might have : 
been constructed from the.same materials. 

The difficulty which principally strikes the dramatist in this 
tale, is the perpetual change of place; the journey from Edin- 
burgh to London, and back to the Highlands; and in writing 
for a Theatre Royal, where some little attention to probability ii 
expected, this difficulty is more strongly felt, 

Mr. Terry’s object seems to have been, to avoid this stumbling 
block ; to select such interesting situations as might be supposed 
to occur, up to the time of Effe’s trial; and to make that trial 
_the final climax of interest. He has likewise been anxious to add 
such other circumstances as might heighten the interest, and end 
ble him to bring his drama to a complete catastrophe. With this 
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view, he opens the piece with the Porteous riot, and introduces 
Robertson,:in the disguise of Madge Murdochson ; leaving out the 
real Madge, altogether. He gives the interview between Ratcliffe 
and Sharpitlaw, and retains all the succession of circumstances, 
by which the former enters into the service of the latter, is made 
head turnkey, and pretends to adopt all his schemes for the ap- 
prehension of Robertson, with the intention of defeating them. He 





_ likewise makes him instrumental in recovering Effie’s child, who 


is in the custody Madge Wildfire, and had been stolen by her from 
jealousy. He likewise makes Robertson the husband of Effie, and 
not the seducer, but the benefactor of Madge Wildfire, and causes 
Effie to be tried by special commission, by the Earl of Oakdale, 
who is the father of Roberison. These are the principal deviations 
from the original story, up to the time of the trial, in which Effie 
is acquitted, instead of being condemned, as in the original, and 
consequently the whole story of Jeanie’s journey to London, for — 
the pardon, is excluded. ~ 

What is the eonsequence of these variations ? that Mr. Terry 
has produced a more compact and regular-formed drama, which 
in some places excites a very powerful sympathy, but he has not 
dramatized the Scotch novel. The most interesting and striking 
incidents, and what is of much more consequence, all the charac- 


_ ter of the story are lost. Mr. Dibdin’s drama is irregular, and 


improbable ; the audience are hurried from Edinburgh to London, 


_ end back te the Highlands ; but then, the original charaeter, is 


throughout, admirably preserved ; the very dialogue, is that of the 
novel ; and all the charm of seeing the very production we have ad- 
mired in the closet, on the stage, is fully realized. ‘The most in- 
teresting incidents oecur in this very journey ; and Jeanie, wha 
is no doubt the heroine of the novel, in likewise the heroine af 
thedrema. Notwithstanding its irregularity, we must assign the 
preference to Mr. Dibdin's drama, in point of effect ; a judgment, 
in which, the public seem disposed to coincide. In Mr. Terry's 
drama, the character of Madge Wildfire, which is so beautifully 


_ Prominent, and 90 weil preserved in Mr. Dibdin’s, is degraded into 
| &sort of comic playful ideot, Jeanie is a character of little or no 
‘ significance ; the Duke of Argyle, the Queen of Exgland, Madge 


Murdochson, and Mrs. Glass ave wholly excluded ; the Laird of 
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Dumbiedikes retaining no one of his original characteristics, 
These deficiences are in some measure atoned, by Robertson's being 
brought forward, and rendered a highly effective character ; and 
more especially, that David Deans, who at Mr. Dibdin’s is a per. 
sonage of small importance, is invested with all that strength 
of character, which he possesses in the novel, and all those pow. 


erful feelings, which naturally arises out of his situation are fully 
developed. | 








The only performers in this piece, of whom we can speak with 
unqualified approbation, are Mr. Terry and Mr. Macreapy. The 
former certainly gave a most masterly delineation of the stern, 
inflexible covenanter agitated by all the tender and overpowering 
feelings of the father. It was, indeed, a most exquisite perform. 
ance. Mr. Macreapy in George Robertson, displayed that excel- 
lence which characterizes him. Of Mrs. C. Kemsre’s Madge 
Wildfire, we,cannot speak’in terms of approbation, it was any 
thing but the Madge Wildfire of the novel. Miss SterHens sang 
delightfully, and gave but a faint idea of Effie Deans. 


MINOR THEATRES. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


This Theatre re-opened on Easter Monday with Douglas, and 4 
new melo-drama, called the Hermit of Mount Pausilippo, it is an 
interesting piece, but has only been played three times, in con- 
sequence of the re-production of several old favorites, which had 
filled the house nightly. Mr. Incledon and Mrs. Mountain are an- 
nounced for Macheath and Polly, in a burletta founded on the 
Beggar's Opera, no doubt it will be a source of great attraction, 
and again bring before us two performers, one of whom we 
thought bad bid adieu to the country, and the other to the stage 
for ever. The appearance of two persons so distinguished for 
their musical talent is another and a remarkable instance of the 
importance, to which the minor theatres are rapidly advancing, 
and which will in time, place them on an equality in public esti- 
mation with their patent competitors. 
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ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 












This theatre opened on Easter Monday, with a grand spectacle, 
- from the pen of Mr. Moncrieff, entitled Hyppolita Queen of the 
Amazons. It possesses considerable interest, and the comic parts _ 





are likewise very effective. The combats of chariots, horses, 
&e. and the conflagration produce some of the most striking stage 
spectacles we have ever witnessed. The performance of Mr. Dia- 
mond, the flying hussar, and a Rope dancer called Furioso display 
astonishing vigor, agility, and elegance. Overflowing houses 
nightly retire delighted with the evening’s entertainment. 
















SADLER’S WELLS. 


This amusing place of summer entertainment, opened as usual 
on Easter Monday, with a company more brilliant than on any 
former occasion. ‘The audience who assembled on this occasion 
was even more numerous and eager than the proprietors de- 
sired ; for one or two persons were severely hurt, in endeavour- 
ing to obtain admission. The performances consisted of a new 

_ entertainment, founded on ‘‘ the Poor Soldier.” The favorite 
pantomime of ** The Talking Bird,” and a serious drama founded 
on the tragedy of Macbeth. Though some very good acting was 
displayed by Mr. Campbell, in this piece, it was so far inferior to 
what the public are accustomed to see in this character, that it 
was not very favorably received, and the piece has been replace 

" ed by ‘* the Great Devil, or the Robber of Genoa.” 








COBURGH THEATRE. 


During the last season, we had considered this little Theatre 

as elegant and commodious as art and expense could make it; 

- we have lived, however, to find that such an idea was erroneous ; 

» and that the anxiety of the managers to secure the public appro- 

bation has outstripped our imagination. The interior of the theae 
Vor. XIV.—No. 81. 2R 
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tre has undergone a complete alteration, during the short recess, 
and has been altogether remodelled. It now presents a specimen 
of unrivalled beauty and convenience in theatrical structure, and 
we think can not be surpassed. The liberality of the managers 
has not however, been confined to the audience side of the cur. 
tain ; the stage machinists and scene painters have been no less 
active in their respective departments. Of the literary talent of 
the stage manager, we have never thought highly, and his ‘‘ Land 
Storm ; or the Sledge Driver and his Dogs” seems only a little 
alteration from a piece, called ‘‘ Lowina of Tobolski,” now per. 
forming at Astley’s, by the same author. The Pantomime of 
‘* Pope Joan,” is excellent of its kind; no idea could be more 


felicitous, than making the pack of cards the dram: pers: of: 
Pantomime. ; 








PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


THEATRE ROYAL, NORWICH. 


A new tragedy, entitled ‘‘ Bertha,” was brought out at this the- 
atre, Monday the 8th. March, from the pen of Mr. E. Ball. The 
story is as follows. 


Harold, (Mr. Short) having suborned Marco, a bandit chieftain, Mr 
Beachum,) to murder Fabian his brother and Prince of Istria, (Mr. Vining’ 
in order to enjoy his inheritance, he assassinates, and throws him from 4 
cliff into the sea, from which however he is rescued and restored to life, 
by the hands of a Corsair, whose vessel being afterwards captured by 4 
Turk, resigns its crew to slavery. The piece opens with a view of the cot 
tage of St. Claude (Mr. Bellamy) on the morning of Harold’s arrival to wed 
Bertha, (Miss Norton,) Fabian having woved Bertha, in the disguise of 4 
peasant, is beloved by her ; but supposing him dead or untrue to his vows, 
she at last consents, for the sake of her aged Father, St, Claude, to be- 
come the bride of Harold. In the mean time, Fabian is liberated from 
captivity, by 4/mida, a Turkish Lady (Mrs. W. Clifford,) who accompa- 
nies him, in the disguise of a Page, under the name of Hafna, to Is 
tria, Marco, accidentally mecting them, recognises Fabian, and conducts hin 
and Almida to a cavern of -Banditti, desiring his agents to murder them it 











~ 
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their sleep. Previously to this, however, Marco, being known to St. Claude, 
as a person he had seen in the hills of Trieste carrying a dead body, stabs 
the old man in his chamber, whither, Bertha arrives, time enough to hear 
her father’s lips proneunce the murderer’s name. Marco is arrested on the 
accusation of Bertha, but Harold, fearful that he should betray the secret 
existing between them, poisons him. At this period, Fahian and Almida 
after effecting their escape from the cavern, arrive at the castle. A meet- 
ting, of a most affecting nature here takes place, between Fabian and Bertha, 
after which, the former, resorting te the tomb of St. Claude, again encounters 
the latter, in the habit of a penitent, she being prepared to seek the cloister, 
under the proteetion of Aifred, her brother, (Mr. Didier,) who is to meet her 
at the mausoleum of their father. During this second interview it is, that | 
whileBertha is soliciting pity for her husband, Harold enters; and stung by ape 
prehension and jealousy, is about to murder Fabian, as Almida, in her former 


habit, rushes in and arrests his arm; when, in a fit of desperation, he stabs 
himself and Bertha, 








This drama is one of the most interesting that we have ever 
witnessed. It is in many places, awful but never horrible; it abounds 
with excellent situations, producing great dramatic effect. Unity 
is neglected, but this is amply atoned by the interest which the 
piece excites. The language is powerful, and its appeal to the 
feelings of the audience so effective, that tears universally prevail- 
ed, and the curtain descended without a dissenting voice, amidst 
shouts of rapturous applause. 

Most of the characters were well supported, and much praise is 
due to the manager, Mr. Betiamy, for the spirited manner in 
which the piece has been got up. | 

It is said, that the author is not more than twenty. three years 
of age. We anticipate much gratification from the appearance 
of his maturer productions, and advise him not to suffer his rising 
genius to be damped by the reports of envious writers. 

_ Some scenes in the tragedy exceeded our efforts of description, 
especially Marco's death, and the meeting of Fabian and Bertha, 
we say thus much, because we consider it our duty, and feel it a 
pleasure; but, at the same time, we caution Mr. Ball against a 
too frequent repetition of particular words ; we observed too, that 
the speeches in some places were too brief, and in others, too 
much overcharged. 

DRAMATICUS. 
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PARTICULARS 


OF THE TUMULT AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 


Me 


Long before the usual hour for opening the doors of the Theatre, the ga. 
thering throng gave earnest of an overflowing house, and in a very short time 
after the admission of the audience, the Pit was completely crammed. Hun- 
dreds retired, being unable even to gain a glimpse of the stage. Many of these 
proceeded to the boxes; but here they were equally unfortunate, from the 
pre-engagement of every desirable place. ‘The slips yet remained, and those 
too were shortly tenanted to the very last row. The galleries were equally 
crowded, and scarce a party in the boxes failed to take possession of their seats 
in due time. A loud and angry murmur in the pit gave the first. indication of 
the approaching struggle. Every body seemed prepared for the contest, and 
scarce a solitary individual could stand upon his seat to look for some lost 
friend, ere he was assailed by cries of * hear, hear!’ as if it were expected 


he was about to make a speech, either in favour or in opposition to the 
tragedy. 


At last the curtain rose, and the business of the first scéne in 4/fonso’s tent 
began. The tumult was now excessive, and an evident disposition existed in 


the rows of the pit, already alluded to, to prevent a hearing; this was an- 
swered by a simultaneous burst of applause from all parts of the house; the 
pit rose en masse, and the boxes participated in the struggle, by waving their 
handkerchiefs, aud cheering. Cries of ‘* Off, off,’ were intermingled with 
shouts of * bravo,’’ and for several minutes chaos reigned triumphant. At. 
last the words ‘‘ Address, addres! Manager, manager !’’ were distinctly 
heard. Mr. CARR now came forward, and for some time essayed to be hears, 
in vain; in the end he prevailed, and spoke as follows :— 

<‘ Gentlemen—If I understand the expression of your pleasure, it is that 
you require the delivery of an address—(Cries of Yes; and Hear, hear.) Gen- 
tlemen—It is not intended that any address shall be spoken by way of pro- 
logue. The author did prepare an address ; but, by the advice of his friends, 
he thought proper to withdraw it—(Great disturbance.)—Thbe object of the 
address was merely to bespeak a hearing for this tragedy, before it be con- 
demned ; and this I am sure will not be denied by a British audience—(Ap- 
plause.) The author hopes, befure you pass judgment, you will condescend 
to hear.”—,Cheers.)—Mr. Carr then retired, but was again drawn forward 
by the continued confusion, when he begged to know whether it was the plea- 
sure of the house that the tragedy should begin again ?—(Cries of Yes, aud . 
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some disapprobation.)—Mr. Carr again retired, and the green curtain bav- 
ing fallen, it was once more drawn up, and the first scene re-opened. Com- 
parative silence was now obtained, and it seemed to be agreed on all hands to 
hear the tragedy to an end with a patient forbearance. In the part of Man- 
jredi, Mr. H. KEMBLE was considered as not being sufficiently animated in 
the second act,-and he was repeatedly called upon to do his duty. Inthe 
third scene, where Fontano and Scipio enter—and where the jug of the night- 
ingale is introduced, a great deal of almost fatal merriment followed the notes. 
in a moment, a cuntused whistling burst from all parts of the house, and it 
seemed as if the tragedy was about to be whistled off the stage. The entrance 
of Mr. RAE as Albanio, however, for a time interrupted this merry mood, and 
a part of his acting which appeared to partake of the of the well-known style 
of Kean, having excited some pointed remarks from the crities in the pit, Mr_ 
Rak advanced to the front of the stage, and appeared as if endeavouring to 
collect the sentiments of those by whom be was addressed. The noise was 60 
boisterous. however, as to prevent the allusion, whatever it might have been, 
from being heard. A short period having been occupied in dumb show, Mr. 
Rak spoke as follows :—‘‘ Gentlemen, if you will condescend to honour me 
with a hearing, as far as my humble talents will allow I will dv my duty to 
you andthe author. (Cries of you always do, hear, hear!) Under any cir- 
cumstances I feel that 1 require your utmost kindness and forbearance; but 
in the situation in which I am_ now placed, 1 must entreat a doubie portion | 
of your indulgence.’’—(Applause.) The pit now rose again in a body, and a 
war of shouts, hisses, and clapping was carried on for some time. This at 
last subsided, and the cry of ‘* fair play {"’ once more produced silence, and 
Mr. Rae resumed his character of //banio, in which, however, he was oc- 
casionally accompanied by a renewal of the nightingale’s jug, from all parts. 
of the theatre. | 
The fourth act, in the beginning, was received with some degree of pa- 
tience, until Mrs. GLover came to an unfortunate passage, in which the 
exclamation ‘Qh ‘’’ was repeated two or three times, in rapid succession. 
The exclamation immediately became public property, and some gentlemen 
in the pit were suddenly converted to tragedians, if oh’s! and ah’s! have 
any share in the formation of such a character, It reminded us of. the 
celebrated “‘Oh! Jemmy Thompson, Jemmy Thompson, oh!” From this 
period, to the termination of the play, every attempt at the lofty or the 
pathetic was received by the audience with a general volley of these ex- 
clamations, Towards the close, there appeared some appearance of relent- 
ing, but it was soon overcume by loud and decided opposition. At the fall 


; of the curtain, the uproar became general in the pit, and some skirmish- 


ing began to take place in the upper boxes. The appearance of Mr. Fisher 
produced a temporary calm, from an eagerness to know whether he came 
forward to announce the piece for a second representation ; and when he 
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said that it would be again brought forward on Monday sennight; Spa. 
fields, in its worst day, never exhibited sueb a scene of confusion. The 
benches were played upon with hands and feet ; the back part of the boxes 
were assailed with sticks; whistling, screaming, shouts, and cat-calls, were 
all heard together, mixed with a pretty general cry of ‘* withdraw the 
play.” The Author, however, did not seem destitute of friends. -Several 
voices eried out that he was not fairly treated; that the tragedy was mur. 
dered in the performance, and that it should be repeated again. After 
Some time spent in this way, the afterpiece commenced, and orange peels 
began immediately to fly in all directions towards the stage. Mr. Harter 
endeavoured to win over the audience to quietness by exerting the comic 
powers of his physiognomy ; but all to no purpose. He was forced to retire. 
Mr. Carr then came furward, amidst a general cry of ‘*‘ Manager! send for 
the Manager.’” He could not obtain a hearing, and was obliged to retire, 
Mr. Rat was then called for, and, after an ineffectual attempt to conciliate 
the audience by bows aud looks of submission, they were at length reduced 
to something like patience. ‘‘ Gentlemen (said Mr. Raz), I come forward, 
in compliance with your call, to know what your pleasure is.”” Great con- 
fusion followed, and a person near the orchestra handed a small slip of 
paper to Mr. Rag, which he read. The words were, ‘* Withdraw the piece” 
Mr. RAE soon after retired, and Mr. HARLEY came forward with a placard, 
bearing the words “* Mr. KempLve is confined at home by illness.’’ A second 
attempt was now made to proceed with the afterpiece, but all to no pur- 
pose. The same cries and cunfusion were repeated. Mr. Carr made his 
appearance again, and said, ‘* Gentlemen, I would scorn to deceive you 
Upon my honor, Mr. KemBte is confined by illness, and that is the ouly 
tircumstance which prevents him from appearing at your desire.” = This 
intimation was followed by the usual cry of ‘‘ Withdraw the play!’ - 
nother object now attracted the attention of the audience towards the side 
boxes. This was Mr. Gate Jones, who began to press forward to the front 
of the box, fur the purpose of niaking his speech. The Ladies and Gei- 
tlemen who were seated below him soon retired, and Mr. Jones stood i 
front appearing to address the audience. He was met by cries of ‘ Retires 
retire ; what brings you there?” mingled with shouts of “ Hear him ; hear 
him,’” Mr. Jones not complying immediately with the call for his re 
tirement, a fire of orange peels was opened upon him from all parts of the 
pit, and one person, more violent than the rest, did not confine bis wat 
fare to mere peels, but struck the gentleman over the eye with an un- 
squeezed orange. This obliged him to retire, but not before the eompany 
‘in his neighbourhood had suffered considerable inconvenience. Mr. Carr now 
came forward, once more, with a card in his hand, which he said wa! 
handed to him by a gentleman in the pit. ‘* Gentlemen,” said Mr. Catt, 
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‘This paper declares that the play has not had an impartial hearing. Upon’ | 
a question where so’ many cxpress their opinion on one side, and sc many 
- on the other, it is uot easy to decide. 





If, upon a second representation, 
it should be your opinion that the play is not worthy of support, it shaly 
be withdrawn.” This was received with a mixture of approbation and dis~ 
approval. The afterpiece then proceeded. 

The clamour continued as loud as ever. The performers went hastily 
through a scene of the first act, and a scene or two of the second, all in 
‘dumb show, and at length the curtain dropped amidst general disapproba- 
tion, The seuse of the andience seemed decidedly in favour of the state- 
ment that the tragedy was not adequately supported by the performers, and 
they seemed to feel the impossibility of its being ever adequately repre- 
sented at Drury Lane. They seemed desirous, therefore, that it should be 
withdrawn, and also that an apology should be offered to the publie for 
the insulting absence of Mr. Stephen Kemble. He might have easily fore- 
sven that his presence, on such an occasion, would have been peculiarly ne- 
cessary, and we happen to know that the statement was utterly false, that 
Mr. Kemble was absent from illness.’”” Mr. Kemble actually left town on 
Friday evening,—at least, he mentioned his intention to that effect to per- 
sons iu communication with him. Upwards of a bundred and fifty per- 
_ sons remained in the pit until twelve o’clock, though the performance, or 
rather the pantomime, was over at eleven. The attendants endeavoured to 
get thein out by making a show of covering the boxes with the cloths: 
used for that purpose. But the cloths they did put over the boxes were 
pulled down and torn in pieces in the pit. A lady from the second circle: 
of the hoxes captivated their attention for a short timc, by spouting some 
passages from Shakspeare, which she accompanied by abundant gesture ; 
_ but she soon got afraid of acting in this character, and she retired amidst 
general laughing. At length a mode of dispersing the Pittites was resorted 
' to, which, though harmless, was quite effectual. Some persons got a sup- 

ply of water in the galleries, and they poured it freely over the heads be- 
neath them, The benches were speedily deserted, and, with the exception 
of a few music-stands in the orchestra, we believe, every fixture in the 
house remains in statu quo. 


MR. KEAN’S RETURN. 


it had been, for some days, understood, that an ill-founded indignation, 
artfully fomented by private interests, was to break forth against Mr. 
Kean, on his return to town. We stop the press to congratulate our read- 
| & on the complete triumph which genius has obtained over malice and 


imposture. Of a most crowded audience, ninety nine in a hundred have 


| expressed their most warm and unabated admiration of his talents, A 
| paltry attempt at opposition was: made ; and by a feeble few, pertinaciously 
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continued throughout the performance; but their impotent efforts have 
been overwhelmed by approving shouts of the audience; they have showy 
that their judgment, deliberately formed and long maintained; of Mr. 


Kean’s superiority. is not to be overthrown by the malevolent attacks of 
disappointed insiguificance, 


THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


We have the pleasure of informing our readers that Miss Harries, au. 
thor of a collection of poems, called ‘* Melancholy Hours,” and of “ As. 
tarte, a Sicilian Tale,” whose elegant lines have so often enriched our 

ges under the signatures of M. H. and Sappho, has for a time discontinued 
her addresses to the muse, to sacrifice at the shrine of Hymen. We hope 
however, that the nuptial god and the services to be rendered to him will 
permit her, ere long, to favor us with her matron productions. 

Great expectations are entertained of Mr. Moncrieff’s new forthcoming 
comedy, called ‘* Wanted a Wife; or a Cheque on my Banker.’’ It is 
adapted to the peculiar resources of Drury Lane Theatre, aud will bring 
forth the whole of their strong low-comedy company. 

‘¢ The Jew of Lubeck,” which will speedily follow, is considered one of 
the most powerfiil and well written melo dramas that has ever appeared, 

A superb display of entirely new West India scenery is preparing for the 
new tragedy of the “ Carib Chief.’’ 

At Covent Garden, there remain uo fewer than ten new pieces to be 
produced this season. 

The new tragedy of ‘+ Fredolfu,’’ is from the pen of Mr. Maturin; it 
was originally written to displav Mr. Kean’s talents, but from some {dis- 
Satisfaction which the anter experienced at Drury Lane Theatre, it was 
presented to the other house. Mr. Yates will perform the character ori- 
ginally intended for Mr. Kean. 

Amongst those novelties, are two interludes, one for the purpose of dis- 
playing Mr. Liston’s powers; the other, comprising several rapid changes 
of character, for Mr. Yates ; the latter is from the pen of Mr. Beazley. 

This Gentieman has likewise a comedy forthcoming at that theatre, in which 
Mrs. Davison will appear. 

The opera of ‘ Griselda,” is likewise preparing for Mrs. Dickons. 

A New Provincial Theatrical Fund has been established by Mr. Sims, well 
known to the Dramatic world as a Theatrical agent ; and from the subscrip- 
tions already received, high hopes are entertained of the efficacy of his plans. 

In consequence of Mathews’ extraordinary success, the English Opera 3ea- 
son will not commence till the 13th of June instead of the 5th as ori- 
ginally intended. ' 
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H. Hewitt, Printer, Holborn, 
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